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ness of the seins: w eich we call neligiol 
bear to the ‘aTs of Reason’ ... The 
Life of Reason is the seat of all ultimate 
7 values. Now the history of mankind. 
will show us that whenever spirits at once lofty and in- 
tense have seemed to attain the highest joys, they have 
envisaged and attained them in religion. Religion 
would therefore seem to be a.vehicle or a factor in 
rational life, since the ends of rational life are attained 
by it. Moreover, the Life of Reason is an ideal to 
which everything in the world should be subordinated; 
it establishes lines of moral leaves everywhere and 
makes right eternally different from wrong. Religion 
does the same thing. It makes absolute moral deci- 
sions. Itsanctions, unifies, and transforms ethics. Re- 
ligion thus exercises a function of the Life of Reason. 


—-GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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Sewanee Review 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Asides and Soliloquies........................ the editor 
ee Se ss een John Ritchey 
John Gould Fletcher.................. Rancutl Fulkerson 


This sketch of the American poet Fletcher is occasioned by the 
latter’s recently published autobiography and his Cottectep Poems. 
The author of the essay is at present a senior in the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of the South and a resident of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


William Dean Howells.............. Walter Fuller Taylor 


4 comprehensive estimate of Howells’s achievement as artist and 
as American is given im this critical essay. It corrects some absurd 
comments of recent Marxist critics. 


Certain Season (poem).......... PRG ee John Ritchey 


Ridiie GE Ue WOE... os oo ins ee ie Harry Ransom 


Mr. Ransom, of the Department of English in the University of 
Texas, contributes this note on Alexander Pope’s possible indebted- 
ness to Pascal in the former’s definition of Man. Pope mistranslated 
Pascal’s rebut as rebus and so made Man the “riddle of the world”. 

Mr. Ransom is an A.B. of the University of the South and is pre- 
paring his dissertation for the Ph.D. at Yale. 


REEL OU PTR CES or eee ay L. Robert Lind 


| RMS Tepe dee eos ny aera Saree See Sy Grace Stone 


This extended essay on Tennessee as a social and economic labora- 
tory has appeared in three installments, beginning in the January- 
March issue. The present installment, which concludes the essay, 
treats three further experiments: theRuskin colony near Nashville, 
the Agrarian propaganda issuing from Nashville, and the T.V.A. gov- 
ernment project. Miss Stone is an A.M. of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and, since her recent marriage, resides in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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eatect Cherm). ..............%.5.. Arthur Link Newton 


Wi we CO, 5 os ok As os oes Charles I. Glicksberg 


Continuing his series of essays on important contemporary Ameni- 
can critics, Dr. Glicksberg here turns attention to the Marxist critic, 
V. F. Calverton. Dr. Glicksberg teaches in a Newark, N. J]. pub- 
lie school. His essays have appeared in various American, Canadian, 
and foreign periodicals, He made his debut as essayist in this Quar- 


terly. 
Epitaph for Poets (poem)......... has ees L. Robert Lind 
Broken Tokens (poem)..... ESA ea espe S E. H. Templin 
Shakespeare: Ventriloquist.......... Robert G. Berkelman 


Mr. Berkelman examines Tolstoi’s famous dismissal of Shakespeare 
as less “than a writer of the fourth order’, because his characters all 
talk an impossible Shakespearean language. Mr. Berkelman refutes 
this by revealing Shakespeare’s power of differentiating his characters 
by their peculiar individualities of speech even under the rigid neces- 
sities of high diction required by the sublimity of Shakespearean 
plays. 


EOE aN ee Laura Krey 


Mrs. Krey, who contributed the essay, A Texan PLANTATION, to 
this Quarterly two years ago under the pseudonym of “Mary Ever- 
ett”, has inthe meanwhile been devoting much of her time to writing 
a novel on the same general theme. Her novel “ .... Tet or 
Time” was immediately accepted by Houghton, Mifflin Co. and is 
about to be published. 

In her essay, published in this issue, she makes some general 
remarks on the quality of fiction concerning the South and in the 
next issue of this Quarterly will speak more specifically of certain of 
the better selections of Southern stories. 

The Sewanee Review proudly hails Mrs. Krey as another of the 
long list of significant writers introduced to the public by this Quar- 


terly and prays for the success of her first novel “ .... Tet or 
Tre.” 
ig Si aw Gane be Roy Basler 


1. Abandoned Farm. 


2. Southern Experience. 

3. Ballad of the Miakka. 

4. Doremus Credidimus, Px.D. un 
5. Speed in the Hills. 

6. Case No. 13300—Unemployed. 
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Sewanee Review 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1938 


by the editor 


ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


«“ EW Jersey,” said The Chattanooga Times editorially on 

June 7, “is far away [from Chattanooga, Tenn.] and 
the problems of its people may seem of no particular concern to 
Chattanoogans. But attacks on free speech and refusals to per- 
mit free assemblage are matters which should be the concern of 
every citizen.” 


HE disgraceful exhibition of massed violence in Newark 

on the night of June 4 when Norman Thomas was egged 
and his meeting halted by the police is a clear indication of the 
stupidity which well-intentioned but fearful Americans possess. 
The storm center for Americanism now shifts to that sprawling 
city in New Jersey. The irony is that the constituted authorities 
of Newark and the American Legion of that region are wantonly 
soiling basic American principles of freedom of speech and assem- 
bly while mouthing big but empty words about “Americanism” and 
the “Constitution” and resorting to cowardly, Nazi modes of bul- 
lying and beating people of dissident ideas. It is a fine exhibition 
of political ignorance. 

















by the editor 





HERE is President Roosevelt in this crisis? How account 

for his silence? Has he yet rebuked Mayor Hague? Has 
he, as President or as American citizen, uttered his word of pro- 
test? The issue of free speech is at stake. Without reason and 
liberty the defenders of “Americanism” who depend upon fists 
are the worst enemies we have in this democracy. 


by John Ritchey 


LOST MOMENT 


This moment transitory in the mind 
Conspires with good cause upon the heart, 
And in the very pulses is defined 

By beats that stumble in the veins, depart 


To cry the message to the quickened nerves; 
Under the eyes the thought lies fugitive 
Denies the courier and swiftly swerves 
From what it fears might prove indicative. 


The second crashes on the rock of time 

That in its pride cries every great thing down; 
And we who might have builded the sublime 
Go clothed in sackcloth through an empty town. 

















by Baucum Fulkerson 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Lirz Is My Sonc, by John Gould Fletcher, N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937: 
PP 395. 


Setecrep Poems, by John Gould Fletcher, N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938: 

PP. 237. ) 

Literature in our language has been, generally speaking, a chron- 
icle of the works of individual artists rather than of “schools” of 
artists who worked together according to a conscious, preconceived 
plan or credo. Contrast this with the history of French literature. 
Within the past century there have been almost a dozen different 
schools of poetry, varying in their methods and aims as much as 
the work of Laforgue differs from Hérédia’s. Romanticists, classi- 
cists, parnassians, symbolists, fantasists, unanimists and surreal- 
ists—almost a school of poetry for each school of politics. 

One of the most recent schools of poetry which formally so de- 
clared itself and which became sufficiently well-known to jus- 
tify the claim was the “Imagist” group, which flourished during 
its official life in England (Amy Lowell commuted between London 
and Boston) from about 1912 until 1917. Itis necessary tocall at- 
tention to the fact that the Imagist school came into being after 
most of the French schools named above, and used to a great ex- 
tent the fruits of the earlier experimentalists in France, chiefly the 
Symbolists. One of the six “official” Imagists in England was 
John Gould Fletcher. 

His autobiography is bound, therefore, to fascinate anyone who 
has the slightest interest in the Imagist movement, or who has the 
vaguest opinion about Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, or practically any 
other living English or American poet, just as any lover of the 
English Romantic period is bound to be fascinated by De Quincey’s 
Reminiscences or by Henry Crabbe Robinson’s diary. The fact 
that Mr. Fletcher is often prejudiced and sometimes even bitter 
does not detract from the interest of his book at all, from the 
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reader’s point of view. Messrs. Pound and Tate are quite capable, 
if they choose, of defending themselves against anything that the 
author wants to write about them. 

More than fifty pages of Life Is My Song are devoted to Amy 
Lowell and her relations with Mr. Fletcher. These, in my opinion, 
are the most interesting pages in the book. There is a great deal 
of space given to an account of the author’s love-affairs which did 
not interest me, but which are, no doubt, excellent raw material 
for those readers who practise the modern habit of trying to psy- 
cho-analyze the writer. In the course of Mr. Fletcher’s remarks 
on poetry, art, dancing, international affairs, personalities, travel, 
love, and the stock-market, he must say something that will please 
every reader at one place or another. 


II. 


John Gould Fletcher was born in Little Rock, Arkansas, Jan- 
uary 3, 1886. His father, who had fought for four years in the 
Confederate Army, was a successful and influential business man; 
but totally inaccessible to those “aesthetic hankerings” that his 
son began to manifest at a very early age. Mrs. Fletcher, how- 
ever, was more sympathetic, and it is to her that the poet attrib- 
utes those qualities of mind which led him to make poetry his 
life work. 

His education came successively from his mother, who taught 
him to read and write, from private tutors, who taught him Latin 
and German, from a private academy in Little Rock, and from high 
school, where he was known to his schoolfellows as a strange sort 
of walking encyclopedia, who never took part in their games. 

By the time he graduated from high school as the youngest mem- 
ber of his class, his father had decided that young Fletcher was to 
be a lawyer, and, accordingly, plans were made for him to enter 
Harvard. Since he did not pass all the subjects on his entrance 
' examination, he was sent for a year to Phillips Andover Academy, 
where he promptly became “the butt of the entire school”. The 
next year, (1903) he matriculated at Harvard. . 

During his first year at Harvard he became interested in poetry 
under the influence of one of his classmates, who also introduced 
him to Nietzsche. While he was on his vacation the following 
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summer, he began to write a few verses himself. The next year 
he read Baudelaire, Flaubert, and Gautier in translation—his first 
acquaintance with the nineteenth-century French poets. In 1906 
his father died. His interest in an academic career, which had 
been dwindling steadily ever since he had become interested in 
letters, now died altogether; but his mother was determined for 
him to enter the legal profession as his father had expected him 
to. Finally, however, he resigned from the university the middle 
of his Junior year, after having refused to take a single one of his 
mid-year examinations. He was so intimidated by his mother’s 
reproaches that he stayed at Cambridge the rest of the year, try- 
ing to see what else he could do. 

Having an incipient interest in archaeology, the unhappy young- 
ster went to western Colorado on a field expedition directed by Dr. 
E. L. Hewett, along with two other young students fresh from Har- 
vard. In less than two months he returned to Little Rock, dis- 
gruntled with his companions and sick of the discipline and mono- 
tony; and announced to his mother that he was not going back to 
college that fall. The next summer (1908) he sailed for Italy, 
where he remained until the following May. By that time he had 
decided that, since England was the dominant European power at 
that time, it was to London that he should go. 

For the next three years, from 1909 through 1912, he seems to 
have done very little except to travel occasionally, although he calls 
this period his “second education”. He read Whitman for the first 
time through the advice of his friend Hobson, and also a great many 
of the works uf the French Symbolists; he studied post-impression- 
ist painting; he was prevented from making Paris his permanent 
residence by the fact that his lease on his London apartment was 
still valid; and he seems to have been obsessed with some sort of 
phobia about sex. He wrote poetry during this time, but did not 
succeed in finding a publisher. 

John Gould Fletcher had a red-letter year in 1913. During 
this year he published five volumes of poetry within a single month 
(at his own expense). Moving back to Paris, he wrote a new 
series of poems, /rradiations, “under the triple influence of Mal- 
larmé, Gauguin, and Debussy”. He met Ezra Pound, agreed to 
help finance the New Freewoman., (afterwards the Egoist) and 
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through Pound met a number of literary celebrities, among whom 
were Ford Madox Ford, W. B. Yeats, and T. E. Hulme, the founder 
of the Imagist movement. In July of this year he met Amy Lowell, 
whose poetry he was to influence so much in the next few years; 
and also during this year he met, wooed, and won the woman who 
was to become his first wife. 

The next year he formally became a member of the Imagist 
group, under Amy Lowell’s patronage, and went for a trip on the 
Continent. He was in Switzerland when the War commenced, and 
returned to London, where he stayed until his departure for Ameri- 
ca in November. In America he visited his native Little Rock, 
made a steamboat trip down the Mississippi, and went through 
Texas. Returning to Boston via the West Coast and Chicago, he 
experimented with the “polyphonic prose” developed by him and 
Amy Lowell. In Boston, too. he met Conrad Aiken, Louis Unter- 
myer, and Edward Arlington Robinson. During this trip to Amer 
ica he became very much interested in Chinese and Japanese art— 
an interest quite possibly engendered or stimulated by Amy Low- 
ell’s fine collection of Oriental art. 

Back in England, the first thing he did was to get married. From 
1916 until 1920 he stayed in England, waiting for the war to end 
and writing some poetry. In 1920 he went to New York to over- 
see the publication of his Breakers and Granite. The next year 
he took his wife and her two children to the channel] islands for a 
vacation, stopping for a short time at the island of Jersey. Back 
in England, he espoused the cause of the young mystic, Edward 
O’Brien, to convert the world to unity, Catholicism, and the Mid- 
dle Ages. This religious influence is seen very clearly in Mr. 
Fletcher’s Parables. 

For the next three years he stayed in London, except for one 
trip to America and another to Italy with his wife. On his re- 
turn to London from Italy he heard of the death of Amy Lowell. 
A little later he began writing a play on the life of Paul Gauguin, 
overworked himself to the point of a nervous breakdown, and en- 
tered a nursing home, where he stayed for two weeks. In Sep- 
tember, 1926, he came again to New York with his wife and step- 
daughter, having arranged to give a series of lectures the follow- 
ing summer in Texas. His wife soon became dissatisfied, both with 
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their living quarters and with the fact that her daughter had not 
found a job; so the two ladies departed for England. Mr. Fletcher, 
meanwhile, went on to Little Rock for Christmas, and afterwards 
to Texas for his lectures. On his way back to New York he stopped 
to lecture in Nashville, where he met for the first time John Crowe 
Ransom and Donald Davidson, both professors at Vanderbilt and 
both members of the so-called “Fugitive” group of poets (now the 
“Agrarians”). Back in New York, he met the youngest and most 
brilliant member of the group, Allen Tate; and while still in New 
York he tried unsuccessfully to interest various publishing firms 
in a scheme to form a “Modern European Readers Library”, simi- 
lar to the “Modern Library” series except that he proposed to print 
only books by contemporary European authors which had not yet 
been translated into English. 

Most of 1928 he spent in writing his political and historical study, 
Two Frontiers, which was published the following January. While 
in New York arranging for its appearance, he was asked by Mr. 
Tate to contribute an essay to the Agrarian symposium then in pre- 
paration. After his return to England, he gave a number of lec- 
tures at the New Europe (the reformed version of the Adler So- 
ciety); but in June, 1931, he came back to the United States to 
substitute for Allen Tate as a representative of the Fugitives at a 
round-table conference on regionalism in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Before he got back to London the next September, he suffered a 
great deal from insomnia and nervousness; and, once there, he 
added to his troubles by becoming embroiled in an affair with a 
woman at the New Europe. Nevertheless, he went back to his 
wife in February, his illness even more aggravated. That July he 
had an accident in which his shoulder-blade was broken. From 
September until February he was ina sanitarium. 

As soon as he was well, he made another trip to the United 
States where he visited Natchez, Mississippi’s Garden Week, and 
Chicago’s Exposition. After a lecture tour through Oklahoma, he 
stayed in Little Rock long enough to teach a course in the Roman- 
tic poets at the Junior College there. For the next year he worked 
on his long poem, The Epic of Arkansas, which was published in 
1936 during the Centennial celebration of Arkansas’ admittance 
into the Union. That same year he married his second wife, and 
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has spent most of his time since either in Little Rock or at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in New Hampshire. 


III. 


The first parent of Imagism was probably T. E. Hulme, a rest- 
:less, intelligent Englishman who was interested in philosophy, par- 
ticularly in aesthetics. In 1909 Hulme and F. S. Flint, who was 
fighting for free verse in one of the earlier skirmishes of the prose- 
poetry conflict, met and formed a society which met once a week 
to discuss, among other things, poetry and the way it should be 
written. Ezra Pound, the shrewd, energetic young American who 
was a scholar of Latin, Italian and Provengal and who spoke Eng- 
glish with a marked middle-western accent, soon joined the group. 
It was he, in fact, who was later responsible for the name Les 
Imagistes (anglicised quickly to Imagists)—a derivative of the 
“image” which was so discussed by Hulme and his friends. This 
society died a natural death by the beginning of 1911, but the next 
year Pound published five of Hulme’s poems in an appendix to 
his own Ripostes. Hulme joined the army in 1914 and was killed 
three years later. Except for the poems mentioned above, some 
scattered magazine articles, and two translations of French phil- 
osophical works, Hulme’s only works are two volumes of the notes 
which he kept for his own personal reference, and which were 
edited and published after his death. 

In 1911 Hilda Doolittle (H. D.), a young American poetess who 
was absorbed in Greek poetry, came to London, where she met 
Richard Aldington, who shared her enthusiasm for things Greek. 
The two began to read poetry together, and later on to write it. 
Ezra Pound, who had known H. D. in America, tried to publish 
some of their poems, but was unable to find a periodical willing 
to launch such innovations. That same year, however, Miss Har- 
riet Monroe established her magazine, Poetry, in Chicago, and 
appointed Pound her London representative and correspondent. 
In this way not only were some of the poems of H. D. and Alding- 
ton published, but two articles about Imagism—both really writ- 
ten by Pound—as well. In the meantime, the group wanted an 
organ in England, and the enterprising Pound was not long finding 
a way. There was a semi-monthly paper called The New Free- 
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woman, owned and edited by two women who wanted to enter the 
fray of the Feminist movement. Pound soon convinced them that 
what their magazine needed was an up-to-the-minute literary de- 
partment, and that Aldington was just the man for the job. Alding- 
ton and H. D. were soon installed as assistant editors. They were 
succeeded, during the War, by T. S. Eliot. Regular contributors 
were Pound, Flint, Amy Lowell, D. H. Lawrence, John Gould 
Fletcher, Eliot, and James Joyce. The name of the periodical was 
soon changed to The Egoist. 

Meanwhile, Pound was busy collecting material for an anthol- 
ogy, which he called Des Imagistes. Fletcher refused to be in- 
cluded, but H. D., Aldington, F. S. Flint, Amy Lowell, and Pound 
were, along with five or six others who were not Imagists at all 
but who helped to round out the volume. There was no introduc- 
tion and no indication of who the editor was, what connection there 
was between any of the poems, or which of the contributors were 
Imagists and which were not. 

At this point Pound began to lose interest in the movement, ap- 
parently for several reasons. In the first place, he was always 
more interested in launching literary novelties than in guiding them 
once they were at sea. At this very moment he was preparing to 
set out on a new movement, “Vorticism”. Finally, Amy Lowell 
came over from America and took the Imagists under her wing; 
and Pound refused to play second fiddle. 

Amy Lowell intended to do three things—to write Imagistic 
poems herself, to find an American publisher for the group, and to 
introduce the movement to the United States. The fact that Imag- 
ism became better known in America than in England is partly 
due to her influence and partly to the American fear of not “being 
up on things” which made Browning’s “obscurity” so notorious 
here while he was still unknown in his own country. 

At any rate, she formed a group of six “official” imagists, and 
contracted for the publication of three anthologies. The six poets 
were: Amy Lowell, H. D., Richard Aldington, F. S. Flint, D. H. 
Lawrence, and John Gould Fletcher, who was persuaded by Miss 
Lowell to join the group. The preface to the first anthology, which 
appeared in 1915, contained the famous manifesto of the group. 
Looking over this credo, one obviously sees, anyone who has read 
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what Hulme and Pound wrote earlier, a resumé of what had al- 
ready been said; and even if one had not read Hulme and Pound 
it would not seem particularly startling. The preface insists on 
the exact word, on freedom both of form and of subject, on clear- 
ness, and on concentration. 

Three other anthologies. appeared in the next three years; and, 
with the appearance of the fourth, the movement officially ended 
in 1917. Eight years ago a book called Imagist Anthology, 1930, 
appeared, without manifestoes, “fighting prefaces”, or any other 
sign of belligerence, but merely to show recent specimens of poetry 
by those who had been associated with the movement in its earlier 
and more hectic days. 


IV. 


The title of Mr. Fletcher’s recently published autobiography, 
Life Is My Song, is poorly chosen. From what one can gather 
from his autobiography, he does not give the impression that he 
has rubbed elbows with humanity, and that he is singing the song 
of “the masses”. True, he has suffered his ups and downs, and 
there have been times when he undoubtedly has gone through 
enough to crush any man, but at such times he has withdrawn 
from “life” more than ever. The title of his book would have fitted 
perhaps an autobiography of Whitman, or of Hart Crane, for in- 
stance; but for it to ring true in Mr. Fletcher’s case it would have 
to be My Life Is My Song. 

The book would have been twice as good had it been half as 
long. There are times when the author goes to great lengths to 
excuse or to explain some gaucherie committed years ago, or to 
defend himself against some charge that no one but a malicious 
quidnunc or a petty enemy would make. But at the same time, 
by writing with such unnecessary frankness about matters which 
certainly are no concern of the general public, he lays himself 
open to the gabbing criticism of every bridge-table coterie in Little 
Rock. If he is not interested one way or the other in public opin- 
ion, why, for instance, does he take the trouble to explain what 
really happened berween him and the artist Brodzsky at the end 
of their trip? It was possible for Cellini to write of his private 
affairs with a reasonable degree of immunity after he was seventy 
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years old, or for George Moore to do so when he was in his twen- 
ties; but fifty-two seems a rather awkward age to make these dis- 
closures. I am not raising any moral objections at all; but it does 
appear to me that there is an unconscious discrepancy here. 

Mr. Fletcher is better as a love-poet than he is as a prose re- 
corder of his own amorous experiences. It seems to me that the 
most ill-written parts of his book are those in which he describes 
his first love-affair. In these passages he commits two major sins: 
First, his sense of humor deserts him entirely. One sentence, when 
he is describing a rendezvous in the Kew gardens begins; 


“We had kissed again and again on various benches.” 


a “dead ringer” for the line in Lycidas 


“He touched the tender stops of various quills.” 


Then, at the end of the same paragraph, is the sentence; “We would . 
meet day after ton:orrow and repeat the experience”, which might 
have been lifted directly from a chemical journal. 

The second objection I have to the prose in these passages is 
the avalanche of clichés. On two pages that I happened to no- 
tice she had “stirred for the first time the passions of full man- 
hood”. She was ill, and “on her cheeks was the hectic flush of 
fever”. Her sister “eyed him strangely” and her husband was 
“grimly silent” because Mr. Fletcher “had destroyed his life’s 
pattern”. A few pages later, when we are happy to find the lady 
has rallied, Mr. Fletcher feels himself “the plaything of fate, 
the toy of circumstances”. 

But these, as I said before, are not representative passages. 
Most of the prose, although not pitched to a very high intensity, is 
very good and sustained throughout. The book is certainly worth 
reading for any intelligent person who is at all aware of the living 
literature in the world to-day. 


V. 


The publication of Mr. Fletcher’s Selected Poems (Farrar and 
Rinehart) makes accessible for the first time a representative col- 
lection of his poetry. All the unsold copies of his first four volumes, 
which he had published at his own expense, he later withdrew 
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from sale and contributed to the British Government as so much 
pulp during the wartime paper shortage. There are no poems 
from any of these volumes contained in the Selected Poems, so we 
may safely assume that the poet feels that the body of English 
literature did not suffer an irreparable loss thereby. But aside from 
these, his poetry has appeared at intervals in more than ten sepa- 
ate volumes, some cf which were published only in England, and 
none of which shows his development and his tendencies through 
his successive pericds. This the Selected Poems does. 

The Selected Poems is divided into seven parts. The first, which 
contains the /rradiations, is decidedly Imagistic—so Imagistic, in 
fact, that it is often apt by its extreme objectivity to leave us un- 
touched by anythirg more than an awareness of the poet’s tech- 
nical skill in his medium—free verse. No one could fail to admire 
the oft quoted 

Over the roof-tops race the shadows of clouds; 

Like horses the shadows of clouds charge down the street. 
Whirlpools of purple and gold, 

Winds from the mountains of Cinnabar, 


Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 
Amid the vermilion pavilions, against the gay balustrades. 


or 


Sudden scurry of umbrellas 
Bending, recurved blossoms of the storm. 
But the Symphonies are more difficult. In these poems he de- 
velops further his theory of the suggestions of color. If the reader 
will remember the sonnet of Rimbaud beginning 


A noir, E blanc, I rouge, U vert, O bleu, voyelles, ... 


he will have the key to this theory. Not only are certain conson- 

ants and vowels related in the poet’s mind to certain colors, but 

the colors in turn suggest other things. When we read, therefore, 
I must go on 


Towards those blue death-mountains 
I have forgot so long. 


we must realize that to him “blue suggests depth, mystery and dis- 
tance”. The fault in this theory is, obviously, that the apprecia- 
tion of poetry so written depends less upon taste and judgment 
‘than upon accident. If blue happens to suggest to the reader 
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“depth, mystery and distance”, well and good—but might he not 
quite as legitimately be reminded of something entirely different, 
without having his critical acumen called into question? Perhaps 
my choice of colors in this instance is unhappy, and perhaps in the 
particular case of blue, Mr. Fletcher’s reaction is what that of most 
persons would be; but is it probable that all persons will have like 
unconscious attitudes toward and associations with every color of 
the spectrum? 

As for intelligibility, I think it is true in the case of many of his 
poems that the whole problem would be simply and instantane- 
ously solved by a few sparse, well-placed notes of explanation. 
The /rradiations, I think, are more intelligible if one knows that 
the first three poems were written in London and the others in 
Paris. Similarly, the Green Symphony “makes sense” more quickly 
if the reader remembers that it was written near the Downs coun- 
try in spring. 

The attempt to create in the Symphonies “analogies between my 
own moods and those of nature” steers dangerously near the reef 
of the pathetic fallacy—but I must not linger too long on this 
particular Part of the volume. My favorite poem in this Part, and 
for that matter in the whole book, is the Blue Symphony, which 
is very much like Alastor, except that it is neither so long, so lush, 
nor so disconnected as Shelley’s poem. Further, there is less of 
the whining note of futility in this as there is in some of these early 
poems, nor is the Blue Symphony so detached from human nature 
as are some others in this section. 

There are striking evocations of Whitman in the first Part, an 
example of which are the lines in the White Symphony: 


O whiteness of the pale southwestern sky ! 
O wavering dream that was not mine to keep. 


Compare these to 


O great star disappear’d—O the black murk that hides the star ! 
O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O helpless soul of me ! 
_ O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 


It is impossible in so brief a study as this to review or to com- 
ment upon all the poems in the volume, and so I have chosen to 
treat most fully the section which will be most useful to the reader 
who is interested in Mr. Fletcher as a member of the Imagist 
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group. In general, one can say of these poems that they would 
be nothing without their colors. Mr. Fletcher’s entire technique 
at the time they were written was based on colors, and consequently 
he often sacrifices clarity—his thought comes to us through a 
dome of many-colored glass, and he is more interested in the re- 
fracted color-scheme than in the original beam of light. 

The second section consists of poems which are really Imagistic 
love-lyrics, the themes of which are so intensely personal that 
another stumbling-block is added to those already noted, so far 
as intelligibility is concerned. If one cares to correlate to these 
poems the passages in Life Is My Song which describe the emo- 
tional crisis through which the poet, was passing when the poems 
were written, the meaning will be clearer. Otherwise, the reader 
is often forced to confine his admiration to the sound without hav- 
ing the slightest idea about the subject-matter. And if the /rradia- 
tions were despairing from time to time, these are even more so. 

In the third part, Mr. Fletcher makes his apostrophe to Ameri- 
ca—the America to which he was returning after his long self- 
imposed exile abroad. Here for the first time we are introduced 
to the “polyphonic prose” in which Amy Lowell became so much 
interested, and which, as a genre has for ancestors Baudelaire, de 
Lautréamant, Rimbaud, and Paul Fort. In this section, too, is 
the famous Lincoln—probably the best-known single poem of the 
author—which I think reveals at the same time both the influence 
of Whitman and an expression of revolt against Southern narrow- 
mindedness. 

These first three Parts give a reasonably just idea of the whole 
volume. It is significant that as the poet has grown more mature, 
he more and more observes the conventional forms of rime and 
metre. His charming wife seems to have affected him in the same 
way that “La Mouche” affected Heine, so far as his literary pro- 
ductivity is concerned. I think that it is fair to say that Mr. 
Fletcher’s noticeable defects as a poet have been these: his sense 
of humor sometimes feils to come to his rescue, he often seems 
to lack a real centre, whether geographical or emotional or both, 
he has diffused his effort into much experimentation, and his dis- 
illusionment, though understandable, is tiresome because it seems 
to have no beginning, no middle and no end. But these faults are 
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occasional, and even if he had not outgrown them he would still 
be one of the three or four greatest living American poets. It is 
irritating to read his description of himself in his autobiography 
as a worn-out, decrepit “has-been” who has run his race and who 
is now ready to pass on the torch to someone younger than he. 
He is twenty years younger than Chaucer was when he began to 
write the Canterbury Tales or than Milton when he commenced 
the Samson Agonistes. He is past the stage of fumbling experi- 
ment and of immature scintillations. Should we not expect him to 
be entering the richest and most valuable period of his literary 
career? 


by Gerard Previn Meyer 


ONE ALONE 


This bubbling stone within my breast— 
mine, who lie fallen like a stone 

among the stones the wind confessed— 
my heart, I cried, is not alone 


For in the body of this world 

nor lacking muscles, veins, and blood, 
the earth, that stone forever hurled, 
beats with an annual thud. 


Heart of the universe, tell me 

who am the heart of this hard heart, 

when will you drown in the crumbling sea? 
—nor let me drown apart. 
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by Walter Fuller Taylor 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ARTIST AND AMERICAN 


INCE 1920, American criticism has asked, and answered, a 

number of questions about William Dean Howells. It has not 
asked, much less answered, the fundamental questions. It has 
asked, Was he a prude? Was he bourgeois? Did he dare enough? 
Did he understand class conflict? In answering, it has gauged the 
extent to which Howells fits the taste of our own time, and has 
granted him the doubtful merit of being more enlightened than his 
contemporaries, though not so enlightened as his successors. But it 
has not attacked the deeper problems of his total range of experi- 
ence, the degree of his skill in rendering it, his controlling standards 
of value, and the organic relation of all these things to a half-ten- 
tury of our national growth. 

We shall have no better occasion than Howells’s centennial to 
reconsider him, to pose the really fundamental questions about him, 
and to seek, at the least, some tentative answers. The search will 
take us wide afield, but perhaps it will help us come on a far more 
robust, far more engaging figure than the suave gray timid realist 
adduced by recent criticism. Indeed, the very beginning of the 
trail lies wide of the genteel Bostonian circles within which How- 
ells is too often pigeon-holed. For if we are to gauge the breadth 
of his usable experience, we must begin not with his Bostonian 
period, but with the time of his earliest mental awakening—his 
childhood in a long-vanished, semipioneer Ohio. 


The Midwestern world of Howells’s childhood was still simple; 
in some respects, primitive. No one, there, had yet got far from 
the basic labor of tilling and trades, so that into the boy’s earliest 
impressions were welded indelibly the realities of farm and shop 
and store. With his father, he learned the craft of the country 
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printer; nearby, the steamboats of his uncles plowed up and down 
the Ohio river. One year, in his early teens, he helped fit out a 
pioneer log cabin for the family, and slept there the first night on 
a bed of planks. During the winter following, he felled trees, 
cleared brush, and opened the new ground to the plow. Later, liv- 
ing again in the village, he set type until long after nightfall, or was 
up to deliver papers in the dark of frosty winter mornings. 

The village life that so early informed his mind was hard and 
frugal enough, yet not without an idyllic attractiveness. His father 
hardly earned more than a thousand dollars a year, and his mother 
did with her own hands most of the household chores. From this 
norm of limited comfort, none of the villagers was far removed; 
among them, the pauper and the millionaire were alike unknown. 
Theirs was, consequently, a neighborly equality of condition, where 
men fraternized easily, free from all embarrassments of caste; and 
so deeply did their democratic friendliness impress the boy that 
long afterward, an aging man, he formed his Utopian common- 
wealth of Altruria on the simple pattern of the ante-bellum West. 

Yet some of the Ohio villages, however easygoing, must have 
sponsored a vigorous intellectual life. In the Howells home, read- 
ing had always been habitual; and it was Howells’s impression 
that the people at Jefferson, where he passed his adolescence, read 
and talked about “more books, and better books, than people 
read and talk about now”. In any case, Howells the youth was 
well able to make his own aesthetic atmosphere. His was a mind 
at once sensitive and inquiring, a mind that assimilated, almost 
without friction, every available bit of experience, and pressed on, 
with effortless energy, after more. Undirected by school or tutor, 
he digested the English and American classics; almost unaided, he 
learned to read German in order to enter the wonder-world of 
German romance. Yet all the while, however rapid the growth of 
his inner universe, he knew but little of disorder or of wasted effort; 
for with as little friction as his mind perceived, it harmonized, dis- 
posed, and valued. Emotional, even temperamental though he 
could sometimes be, his peculiar gift was already the neoclassic 
genius for orderliness. That which he said of his own apprentice 
work in literature is, indeed, almost the most significant thing that 
could be said of his whole life: —“In the spirit of my endeavor there 
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was no variableness; always I strove for grace, for distinctness, 
for light; and my soul detests obscurity still”. 

If Howells’s bent was first of all literary, the religious and so- 
cial and political tides that washed about him in early Ohio were 
nevertheless too powerful for him to ignore. These forces, too, he 
assimilated; from them, all unconsciously, he got many a concept 
by which he synthesized his world. From his father’s family, with 
its Quaker and Swedenborgian background, he derived a quiet- 
istic and mystical strain that was later to blossom into still oases 
in the midst of his prevailing rationality. 'Through his mother’s, 
he was brought into touch with the abolitionists, and is said to have 
been present at a meeting during which an objector hurled a stone 
through a window. The Utopian antebellum socialism, which had 


_ effected itself in Brook Farm and the Owenite community of New 


Harmony, entered into his boyhood through his father’s abortive 
project of founding a communal village. Even the sturm und 
drang of European liberalism knocked at his door in the person of 
an old German political refugee, a veteran of the struggles of for- 
ty-eight, with whom he read Heine. 

As a young political reporter at Columbus, he moved in the 
thick of the confusion and cross-purposes that brought on the Civil 
War. Aside from his work, he delighted, to be sure, in the society 
of the capital—a gay and innocent cameradie, as he recalled it— 
and absorbed the Victorian proprieties which were already flour- 
ishing there. “Never”—so his chief Henry D. Cooke had advised 
him—‘“write anything which you would be ashamed for a woman 
to read”. On the other hand, he shared as a journalist in the ex- 
citement of the John Brown raid, and joined the antislavery men 
in exalting Brown as a martyr. Along with his newspaper he went 
in 1860 with the newly-formed Republican party, distinguished 
himself with a campaign biography of Lincoln, and took his re- 
ward in the form of a consulate at Venice. A fleeting visit among 
the great New England authors; a single glimpse of the lonely face 
of Lincoln, already sad with the weight of approaching war; and 
he was ready for his European pilgrimage. His basic American- 
ism was already assured. The matrix of his character—that which 
was to shape and creatively determine all the rest—had already 
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been formed in the great humane, equilitarian tradition of our 
Golden Day. 


For the next twenty-five years Howells was to move in a society 
less strenuous and vital than that of his youth, but one, neverthe- 
less, whose gifts to his growing fund of experience were of sub- 
stantial value. It was in Venice that he first became the mature, 
rounded cosmopolitan. Here he added to his resources another 
language, rich in literature and tradition; here first he absorbed 
the Old World spectacle which he treated with such urbane acumen 
in Venetian Life. Here, too, among the decorous circles of Ameri- 
can expatriates, he came first to know the prosperous bourgeoisie 
who were to figure so constantly in his novels. Yet, while mingling 
genially in bourgeois society, Howells was never submerged in it. 
Exquisitely aware of the human comedy, he must have felt toward 
bourgeois social life, but with an added touch of gentle humanity, 
something of Puck’s immortal sentiment, “Lord, what fools these 
mortals be !” For his rendering of bourgeois social life ripples 
continually into comedy; now into an amusing farce like The 
Mouse-Trap; now into sparkling comedies of manners—The Lady 
of the Aroostook, Indian Summer, The Kentons—which with a cer- 
tain delicate inner laughter display our human lapses from the neo- 
classic standards of good sense and good taste. 

Upon his return to America, his years in Cambridge came to 
him like an idyllic revival of the simple antebellum life of the Ohio 
village, with the added richness derived from a mellow literary tra- 
dition. He enjoyed the entire absence of pretentiousness among 
the Cambridge literati, and he prized the fine unassuming com- 
panionship of Longfellow and Lowell and Holmes. But the village 
Cambridge of antebellum years was already vanishing; and with 
Howells’s absorption into the growing metropolis of Boston he 
passed back into the society of the decorous mercantile middle 
classes whom he had first known in Venice. It was a society singu- 
larly unmoved by vital currents of thought. The ethical drive of 
Puritanism, persisting into it from mere inertia, spent itself on 
trivialities or assumed the vagaries of the New England conscience. 
From this declining ethicism, from an occasional echo of the more 
vital intellectual life of the Brahmins, and from the occasional in- 
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trusion of some vigorous though vulgar nouveau riche it acquired 
what vitality it had. Of these scanty materials, Howells, like a 
frugal housewife, made the utmost possible use, kindling the em- 
bers of New England morality into a last flame with problem novels 
like The Undiscovered Country, and A Modern Instance, recording 
the sturdiest type of American nouveau riche in the substantial 
craftsmanship of The Rise of Silas Lapham, and turning upon both 
the cool judgment of an equable, humane mind trained in the finer 
standards of the antebellum era. 

The literary milieu of Howells appears, at first glance, even 
more barren than the social. Except for the rapidly thinning New 
England school, and for the single titanic figure of Mark Twain, 
authorship tended toward the primness, the old-maidish sentimen- 
tal indulgence of such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. But 
from an environment that nourished The Gates Ajar and The 
Gates Between and Beyond the Gates, Howells largely escaped by 
immersing himself in the larger stream of thought that flowed from 
beyond the Atlantic. As easily as he had assimilated the fruits 
of the New England Renaissance at Cambridge, he now assimilated 
the fruits of the scientific revolution expressed by Darwin and 
Huxley and Spencer. His later writings assume everywhere the 
concept of evolution—particularly of evolution in human society— 
and unite it, in good Victorian manner, with an informal humanism 
that insists that man, while in Nature, is also above it. At the same 
time, aware of the shallowness of the decadent romanticism of 
America, he reached out to foreign art for an honester grasp of 
life. Backward in English literature he went for the finely intelli- 
gent comedy of Jane Austen; across to contemporary England 
for the sweep of character-study, the broad ethical interests of 
George Eliot. In the then unexplored steppes of Russian litera- 
ture he sought out the admirable detachment, the craftsmanlike 
integrity of Turgenev; the mystical pity and passion of Dostoi- 
evsky; and, above all, the universal spirit of Tolstoy, in whom, 
alone among modern authors, he discovered the cosmic sense of 
life that comes from an incomparably powerful imagination. Mean- 
while, among the French, he discovered the grotesque and im- 
pressive power of Zola, most romantic of naturalists, in whose de- 
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fense Howells more than once laid aside his guiding principle of 
propriety. 

Fundamentally American, however, Howells remained. Insofar 
as his foreign acquisitions could be fused with the Western matrix 
of his character, he absorbed them; and insofar as they could not 
be so integrated, he sloughed them off. Gradually, too, as the 
New England patriarchs dropped away, he established his position 
as the leading native man of letters, speaking to a native audience. 
More than any other man, he both consolidated that audience, and, 
as a special pleader in the cause of realism, prepared it to respond 
intelligently to modern literature. Meanwhile, his natural gra- 
ciousness and social intelligence, together with his strategic posi- 
tion in touch with three great national magazines, brought him 
into contact with every important American man of letters. He 
corresponded with the great expatriate, Henry James; he fathered 
the abortive literary school of Garland, Crane, and Norris, and 
gave them his blessing as they pressed onward to a lustier realism 
than he himself had ventured; and as editor and adviser he di- 
rected the orbits of scores of lesser figures who are now all but for- 
gotten. In fact, wherever one turns, in the records of that in- 
choate, amorphous Gilded Age of ours, there, somewhere, some- 
how, is an imprint of his catholic personality. The strongest per- 
sonal agency in the transition from our mid-century to our modern 
literature, the man who touched more literary personalities than 
any other, and gave them more intelligent direction, was William 
Dean Howells. 


As yet, however, the widening circles of Howells’s experience 
had by no means attained their final breadth; the American en- 
vironment, which had so largely shaped his growth from an un- 
known printer’s-devil to a cosmopolitan man of letters, had not 
yet completed his education. In the latter eighties it caught him up 
into the midst of a liberal movement for economic reform, shocked 
him into an awareness of the machine age, and thereby restored to 
him those broad social and political interests which he had learned 
in his youth. Economically, the movement represented the attack 
of a disinherited middle class on the plutocracy which had de- 
spoiled them. Culturally, it represented the effort of the intelligent- 
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sia to preserve, in the face of the mechanizing tendencies of in- 
dustry and science, the finer humane standards of the antebellum 
era. Remotely Jeffersonian in origin, it attempted no less than 
the extension of democracy from the superficial field of politics into 
the fundamental field of economics. Its great spokesmen were 
Henry George, who hoped to restore industrial equality by nation- 
alizing economic rent, and Edward Bellamy, who hoped by demo- 
cratic methods to realize an ideal socialistic state. 

Into this movement Howells was thrust by a dozen converging 
forces: the spiritual awakening which he had from Tolstoy; his 
friendship with single-taxers like George and Garland; his jour- 
nalist’s familiarity with the spread of unemployment and indus- 
trial warfare; his all but unconscious responsiveness to popular 
currents of thought; his indignation over the “civic murder” of the 
Chicago anarchists; and, above all, his sympathy with the social 
democratic program of Bellamy. Out of these influences, assimil- 
ated and shaped according to his spiritual matrix of Western equal- 
ity, Howells developed his socialism—not a proletarian socialism 
of class conflict, according to Marx, but a middle class socialism, 
indigenous to American soil, and aimed, according to its great 
exponent Bellamy, at the democratizing of the machine age. How- 
ells and Bellamy were (is it necessary to add?) no parlor Bol- 
sheviks, no garden party radicals. Notwithstanding their suavity, 
these men advocated a hard, intensely practical program, first of 
popular instruction and enlightenment; next, of the nationalization 
of public utilities; and later, of the nationalization of other indus- 
tries, one by one, as rapidly as public opinion could be prepared. 
Indigenous though it was, their program was strikingly like that of 
the English Fabians, with whose ideas Bellamy was well ac- 
quainted; so that one can only marvel at the present-day critical 
attitude which respects the socialism of Bernard Shaw, and sneers 
at the all but identical socialism of Howells. 

As a professional man of letters, Howells now faced the diffi- 
culty of openly espousing socialism, while he still derived his chief 
support from a capitalistic audience. His solution was, in part, to 
project his socialism into the imaginary nation of Altruria, where 
the cooperative commonwealth has abolished both riches and want 
in favor of a genial equalitarianism; and, from Altruria as a van- 
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tage-point, to search out and cauterize, with a wit at once pungent 
and delicate, the ailing spots in the capitalistic body. But chiefly, 
his socialism led him to render into realistic problem novels the 
effects of the machine age on the middle classes: the disintegration 
of character among those who surrendered to the lure of “Success”, 
and the liberal and humanitarian ferment among those who sought 
to reform capitalism or overthrow it. In these novels—notably 
A Hazard of New Fortunes and The World of Chance—Howells 
rendered a broader sweep of experience than he had yet attempted, 
and rendered it with greater intensity. He was now conscious not 
only of the relation of individual with individual, but of class with 
class; and he read in these broader, more intricate relationships 
a meaning of poignant, inevitable tragedy which he had only fleet- 
ingly touched before. The story of the Dryfoos family—uprooted 
from their village and tossed into the vortex of New York, there 
to struggle vainly for social contacts and to wear out upon each 
other the buffetings of their unschooled desires—touches a depth 
of tragedy that is only the more profound for its impressive re- 
straint and its entire freedom from the gewgaws of melodrama. 

It was only after 1900, when he was well into his sixties, that 
Howell’s long exploration of American experience began to 
slacken. Even then, he maintained his familiar types of fiction on 
a level of brilliant competence, striking off another clever bourgeois 
comedy in The Kentons, another solid ethical study in the admir- 
ably controlled Son of Royal Langbrith, and a final persuasive 
statement of social democracy in Through the Eye of the Needle. 
Nevertheless, his effortless energy was clearly flagging; the mental 
horizons that had so long continued to expand were becoming sta- 
tionary. Few men, as he had once said of another, are indefinitely 
progressive; and after many years the case had become so with 
himself. Howells had no fruitful contact with any important 
writer who developed after 1900, nor did he continue to exert any 
beneficial influence, except such as he had already set in motion be- 
fore the turn of the century. 

In these latter years, his imagination, instead of expanding far- 
ther, turned backward toward the long-vanished rural Ohio of his 
youth. Throughout the busy years, he had referred to the ante- 
bellum village as a kind of touchstone of friendly equality and good 
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fellowship; and now, in the homing time of his fancy, he came to 
view it through an idyllic haze of memory, tempered with the 
tristesse of wistful regret. Out of this Indian Summer mood came 
his latest and nearly his most beautiful writing—New Leaf Mills, 
The Leatherwood God, and Years of My Youth—lingering, wist- 
ful writing poised midway between idyl and elegy, and often il- 
lumined with an intense inner glow of elevation that came to How- 
ells only with advancing years. In a rather liberal sense, this re- 
turn to the frontier may be taken as the main drift of Howells’s 
latest period—the final arc which closed the symmetrical cycle of 
his development, the perfect return to the keynote upon which his 
creative harmony began. 


Plainly, however, the immense scope of Howells’s experience of 
life can be measured only in the roughest manner by a hasty sur- 
vey of his career. Indeed, a merely chronological biography, how- 
ever detailed, would afford only a linear gauge of a most capacious, 
three-dimensional nature; so that the definitive critical study of 
Howells, if and when it is done, must perforce consider other meas- 
urements as well. It must consider his familiarity with a score 
of controversial issues of the times—spiritualism, for example—all 
of which entered into the varied texture of his fiction. It must 
consider, outside of his fiction, his shrewd and telling comments on 


. scores of national events, such as the Pullman strike or the Span- 


ish-American war. And, by no means least, it must consider the 
fund of observation that went into the making of his characters— 
characters which range from the plutocratic Dryfoos and North- 
wick through the middle class Laphams, through the proletarian 
figures of "Manda Grier and Statira Dudley, out to the agrarian 
folk of early Ohio; characters which, in significance, in variety, in 
convincing detail, are hardly to be paralleled in any other American 
novelist . 

But no such study is needed to show us Howells’s peculiar—his 
all but unique—richness in authentically American materials. Not 
even our supreme creators—Emerson and Whitman and Mark 
Twain—touched the national life at points more numerous, more 
significant, more varied. Or, if we take him by an international 
standard, the bulk of his experience looms up no less impressively. 
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Beside him, Thackeray, or even his own favorite, Jane Austen, ap- 
pears limited and insular. For a personality of comparable sta- 
ture we must turn to George Eliot, or Browning, or Meredith— 
in short, to some artist whose awareness of life approaches, with- 
out quite equalling, that of the universal masters. 


There is no occasion to dwell on the skill of Howells in rendering 
his abundant materials, except to observe that his practice is far 
superior to his rather inadequate theory. Undoubtedly he would 
have liked to be praised for being, in the familiar cliché, true to 
life; for being simple, natural, and honest. Instead, his superiority 
lies in the fullness of appropriate, concrete detail with which his 
imagination realized an artistically self-consistent world. His 
special competence is that of the master craftsman, and that com- 
petence can safely be taken for granted now, as it has always been 
taken for granted hitherto. But Howells’s objectivity was less 
than he himself supposed. More fully than he ever realized, his 
own personality entered into his fiction, not in any obvious and 
autobiographic sense, but in the subtler essence of a scale of values 
which everywhere controls, disposes, and orders his world of fancy, 
everywhere determines the perspective in which that world is re- 
vealed to the reader. 

About this focus—his standard of values—has centered most of 
the vaguely phrased depreciation of Howells which has developed 
during the last two decades. For when Howells is referred to as 
prudish, or timid, or ignorant of class conflict, it is neither his ob- 
servation nor his art that is impugned, even in the last of the three 
charges; it is rather his outlook on life. In criticisrn of a liberal 
or radical bent, that outlook is commonly identified with the cul- 
ture of our prosperous middle classes. Howells is spoken of as a 
“bourgeois” novelist, as if there were something vaguely malodor- 
ous about the fact. Commonly, however, the critic neglects to 
specify just what it means to be bourgeois, just why that is so ob- 
jectionable, and just how William Dean Howells fits the indict- 
ment. 

Howells, we shall presently admit, was bourgeois, though in a 
sense which our criticism has so far failed to define. If the word 
“bourgeois” is to be taken in its current sense, we may as well ad- 
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mit that a fresh and unprejudiced reader would have no end of 
trouble fitting Howells into that category. The reader would face, 
first of all, the deft and brilliant ridicule which Howells turns on 
the bourgeois proprieties in The Lady of the Aroostook and A 
Traveller from Altruria. He would face the merciless dissection 
of the mind of the scheming society leader in the characters of 
Mistresses Farrell and Munger and Makely. He would face the 
equally merciless deflation of the petit-bourgeois “Success” in the 
person of the small-bore merchant, Gerrish, with his petty tyran- 
nies, or the publisher, Brandreth, with his absurd fear of public 
opinion. He would come upon Howells’s frontal attack on the 
competence of our business leadership—‘“it is almost invariably a 
business man, of some sort, who gets out to Canada while the 
state examiner is balancing his books, and it is usually the longest 
headed business men who get plundered by him”. He would come 
on Howells’s confessed boredom with the vast commercial classes, 
possessed of no ideals that money could not realize, possessed of 
no culture but the culture that “furnishes showily, that decorates, 
and that tells”. Indeed, he might come to think that Howells can 
be identified with the bourgeoisie only by such reasoning as would 
identify Swift with the absentee landlord, or Franklin with the 
English Tories, or Byron with the Lake Poets. 

Nevertheless, Howells was, in his own understanding of the 
word, bourgeois. He admitted the fact; he proclaimed it; he ex- 
plicitly celebrated the achievements of his class. The finest pro- 
ducts of civilization—in art, law, literature, and mechanics—had 
mostly come, he contended, “from the middle classes, from the 
community lifted above want, but not above work, from the inex- 
haustible and generous vitality of the widest level of life”. Wiser 
than his critics, he saw that the middle classes were not all of a 
piece, that although some among them were merely acquisitive, 
others had preserved the fine Wordsworthian standard of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking. It was with the latter group—with Henry 
George, with Lowell, with Bellamy—that Howells would have 
wished to be counted. Together with them, he built upon a mid- 
dle class heritage more ancient and honorable than industrialism— 
upon the humanism so admirably represented by the antebellum 
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authors of New England, and, still more fundamentally, upon the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century Enlightenment. 

For, aithough Howells matured so much later, his was, in many 
respects, an eighteenth-century mind. Through intermediaries 
like Franklin and Jefferson, much of the stuff of the Age of Rea- 
son had been absorbed into our Western democracy, and, singu- 
larly little changed through the years, was unconsciously assimil- 
ated by the generation of Howells and Mark Twain. Theirs was 
at bottom a rationalistic outlook, which passed by alike the mys- 
ticism of an Emerson and the scientific induction of a Darwin, and 
sought to lay out the patterns of life by a kind of heightened com- 
mon sense. And just so far as Howells himself used the touch- 
stone of reason, so far did he see all human nature as potentially 
rational, and therefore inclined toward integration and orderli- 
ness. The manifest evils of civilization he attributed, as did Rous- 
seau, to irrational and unjust institutions, and not to any deep- 
seated flaws in human nature. Men, he maintained, had always 
been better than their conditions, and ready for new and fitter con- 
ditions. Ultimately, indeed, humanity is as fully perfectible as 
even a Condorcet or a Godwin once supposed; “the purest ideals 
of the philosophers and saints are not too fine to be realized in the 
civility which shall be the life of the whole people”. For as there 
is an evolution in Nature, so there is a similar evolution in soci- 
ety—an orderly development which is synonymous with progress, 
and whose goal is no less than a rationally perfect scheme of se- 
curity and order. Unlike ourselves, then, Howells thought of so- 
cial change as a process of finer and finer integration. Underlying 
his social philosophy there must have been, though he himself 
never defines the matter, something of the old deistic picture of 
the universe as a scheme of benevolent order, whose norm of per- 
fect harmoniousness is slowly to be approximated by human so- 
ciety. 

In his prevailing rationalism, Howells was doubtless confirmed 
by his experiences in early Ohio. Although the very premises of 
the Enlightment were already crumbling, and although society at 
large continued inchoate, he himself could hardly be so conscious 
of these things as of the more congenial world of his youth, where 
a civilized commonwealth was taking form before his very eyes. 
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If he assumed too easily that society tends to order, he had at 
least the justification of having observed a pathless wilderness 
yielding to cultivated farms, a lawless pioneer life giving way to 
the growth of orderly villages. He himself had lived among men 
in a simple, not impossibly unjust state of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity; and he had moved there, in company with the gay, 
pleasant youth of Columbus, in the most delightfully congenial 
circle, save one, that he had known. Within two generations so- 
ciety in Ohio had changed from formlessness to what he regarded 
as idyllic form; and because he had been himself so immersed in 
the process, so organically a part of it, it became for him the human 
norm of orderly development. 

And just as his environment sanctioned him in a philosophy of 
rational order, so did his own deepest intuitions. By nature ex- 
quisitely sensitive, exquisitely aware of the feelings of others, 
he felt keenly, almost morbidly indeed, what havoc and suffering 
could be wrought by the powerful, subrational forces in human na- 
ture. Promiscuity, drunkenness, violence, snobbishness, even the 
unintentionally cruel word, pained him as they could not have 
pained anyone less tender-minded. In the realm of the passions, 
however exciting, he could find no abiding-place. He could live 
only in a more equable world, a world where his spirit was not 
racked, where the passions were held in leash by the rational will. 
Ecstasy he sacrificed for peace; the romantic genius of intensity, 
for the neo-classic genius of order. And if he thereby lost from his 
art the sting and strength that might have ranked him with the 
greatest creators, he achieved the urbane charm of a Queen Anne 
wit like Addison, to whom life was preeminently a social art, effect- 
uating itself in the fine orderliness of courteous and just relations 
with one’s fellows. 

Yet if Howells desired, like the neoclassicist, the controlled, or- 


derly life, he aimed at no barren symmetry of obedience to mere 


rule and form. If he strove for a rational life, he strove also for 
a life rich in the experience both of knowledge and of beauty. And 
enrichment, abundant enrichment, came to him through the hu- 
mane tradition, through the age-long human heritage of religion 
and art and letters. Not outwardly religious, he nevertheless felt 
recurrently the influence of his Quaker and Swedenborgian back- 
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ground. Occasionally, not too often, he renders in his fiction a dim 
consciousness of the world-beyond-phenomena; occasionally the 
veil of his rational worldliness falls aside to reveal, in fleeting 
glimpses, some vista into the Christian realm of the immaterial. 
The arts of painting and sculpture he had at first only indirectly, 
through the printed page; but four years in Venice, not to speak 
of his later European visits, did not leave him without some im- 
mediate knowledge of the rich, the dim, the dark Old World of 
Henry James. The literary heritage, he had, of course, not merely 
through reading, but through his personal friendship with the most 
distinguished group of artists America has yet produced:—Long- 
fellow, with his stores of picturesque Spanish and German roman- 
ticism, of ancient Saxon and Scandinavian legend; Lowell, with 
his critical assimilation of the classics of medieval and modern lit- 
erature; Holmes, with his agile wit; and, a little farther in the 
background of Howells’s picture, the somber beauty of Hawthorne. 
the humanitarian spirit of Whittier, the rugged independence of 
Thoreau, and the clear intellectual flame of Emerson. Here, and 
particularly with Longfellow and Lowell, Howells found his ideal 
union of inward richness of spirit with outward simplicity, of rich 
resources of experience with the exquisite courtesy of unassuming 
good fellowship. 

Somewhere, too—probably in Ruskin and Morris—Howells had 
come by a concept sufficiently rare among Americans of his gen- 
eration: the concept of craftsmanship in something like the me- 
dieval sense. Not even Lanier or Moody understood, in so broad 
a sense as he, the pleasure of the artist in the mere act of creating. 
And to him, as to Carlyle, creativeness was not limited to the 
formal arts. Beside the artist who gives form to stone or canvas 
he placed the artist who gives form to life directly, whether to the 
tangible things of farm and shop and roadway, or to the intangi- 
ble and more complex material of human relationships. Doubt- 
less it is owing to this conception of life as a humane art that, in 
his ideal commonwealth of Altruria, he gives small shrift indeed 
to the commercial standards of thrift, money-making, and busi- 
ness leadership. Among the Altrurians, the ideal type is not the 
business man, but the artist; one “who works gladly, and plays as 
gladly as he works”. Evidently, in Howells’s concept of the good 
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life, the bourgeois ideal of economic security was only a starting 
point, a means and not an end. For the ends which Howells really 
valued were those of democratic simplicity, of spontaneous came- 
radie, of glad creative effort, of rich experience harmoniously dis- 
posed. So lived, human life might recover, he felt, its ancient spi- 
ritual dignity, might regain its ennobling assurance of union with 
a divine existence, immaterial and enduring. 

It is this twofold ideal of harmonious order and humane enrich- 
ment, and no petty observance of bourgeois propriety, that consti- 
tutes Howells’s touchstone of values, and, by consequence, shapes 
his entire rendering of life. For however he might talk of object- 
ivity, he no more succeeded than any other artist in avoiding the 
personal equation. His personal view of life, his personal 
standard of value, everywhere pervades his writings, every- 
where determines his choice of materials, his presentation of 
human nature, and even the progress of his narratives. His 
very sensitiveness to disorder prevented him, to begin with, from 
adequately treating the coarser, more violent, more disruptive 
forces in human nature; and as to his people, however he might 
avoid the obvious hero-and-villain types of melodrama, no one need 
be in doubt regarding which persons are to be liked, which to be 
frowned on. In Howells, characters are “bad” when, surrendering 
to selfishness, or passion, or snobbery, they become forces for dis- 
order instead of order, for destruction instead of creation. They 
are “good” when, by practicing a rational self-government, they 
tend toward the equable and harmonious; and they are “best” 
when their lives are genuinely creative of the finer values of beauty 
and knowledge and friendship. Furthermore, many of Howells’s 
stories tend, in an unusual sense, toward the issue of orderly 
stability—not, as in the romantic novel, the stability of exhausted 
adventure or spent passion, but the stability that comes from a 
finer, firmer integration of life-forces that had hitherto been form- 
less or at least inchoate. 

Of course, the limitations of Howells’s neoclassic outlook have 
become, in our chaotically disintegrated modern world, only too 
plain. Like many another thinker of his school, from Condorcet 
through Shelley and Whitman, he erred in looking on man as pri- 
marily a rational being; he failed to reckon with the immense, inert, 
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within the silken patterns of eighteenth cent 


nomena of the times into an orderly and ha 
achievement was preeminently that of the 


the imagination. 

When we thus take Howells primarily a 
working in the terms of his own generation 
true and generous stature of the man appe 


How well did he render it? How well did h 
to some aesthetically significant scale of value 
avoid concluding that in his long view of our 


through industrialized Manhattan, he poss 


a great creative, order-producing personality. 











subrational mass of human nature. A long-belated rationalist, 
he sought to hold the myriad eruptive forces of the Machine Age 


ury sanity and order, 


with the inevitable result that, in actual life, his patterns were 
swept aside, the reforms he proposed were whistled down the wind. 
Nevertheless, where he failed in actual life, he succeeded in art. 
The symmetry which he could not impose upon the world of in- 
dustrial America, he imposed upon the world of his fiction, where 
with intricate, delicate artistry he recombined the myriad phe- 


rmonious whole. His 
creative artist, whose 


peculiar gift it is to synthesize the disparate facts of life in such 
manner as to lend them a heightened beauty or significance or con- 
tinuity, and in so doing to create a habitable dwelling-place for 


$ an artist, an artist 
and not of ours, the 
ars. For however ill 


he fits our contemporary Freudian and Marxian categories, he 
measures up magnificently when gauged by the basic and per- 
manent tests of the aesthetic creator: How much life did he know? 


e dispose it according 
s? For we can hardly 
history from the anti- 


slavery controversy through the World War, from agrarian Ohio 


essed himself of our 


national experience as few men have ever done; that as a crafts- 
man he attained a competence that has never been seriously ques- 
tioned; and that from his dual standard of humane enrichment 
and neoclassic order his imaginative world derives the coherence, 
the aesthetic symmetry of fine, authentic art. Artist and Ameri- 
can, easily the peer of his contemporaries Eliot and Meredith, he 
left us in his fiction an unusually large and habitable imaginative 
home, where national experience of immense scope has been as- 
sembled, synthesized, and artistically disposed by the action of 
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by John Ritchey 


CERTAIN SEASON 
I 


Man comes to dust on some eventual day, 

But in the interval contrives to pass 

Through flowers and trees, air and the ocean spray 
While the inevitable sand pours in the glass. 
The mystery is this: Though hemmed by dark 
And bound by shifting light upon the land, 
Subservient to the flesh and forced to hark 

To steady beat of blood in breast and hand, 

He wrests from Time brief usages and truth 
Sufficient to his needs and builds a tower 
Outrivaling time more beautiful than youth, 
Or writes a page for History in an hour. 

Man is a tale that out of temporal birth 

Lives for a moment and goes back to earth. 


II 


Be not dismayed that years span out so brief, 
So frail a bridge for man to walk across; 

He nuzzles joy and in his turn wears grief 
Securely and in turn inhabits loss; 

Accepts a boon that providential falls 

Into astonished hands and spends the gift; 
His are the ears that hear though no voice calls, 
His are the eyes that see horizons shift 

And no land there; yet in his fertile mind 
Invents strange cities in a country where 
Deprived of flesh and bone he still may find 
Enduring comfort in its atmosphere. 

This creature has innumerable ways to hide 
Within the very boundaries of his tide. 
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III 


This certain season that is given to man 

Is partial solace for the times between; 

The fumbling of his youth, descending age 
That stands between the past, a misty screen. 
But in these focused years is space enough 

To house his spirit cleverly and well, 

And room to store the elemental stuff 

Of reason so long centuries will tell 

A noble story intricately wrought: 

How once a man, knowing the hour was late, 
Explored within his heart and deftly caught 
These words of wisdom still importunate 

For you to see inhabiting a world 

Where once he raised the sail that now lies furled. 


VII 


Between the confines of his narrow space 
Man is vouchsafed a last profundity; 

May set his further seal upon a face, 
Confounding earth with his fecundity. 

The ledge of time juts in his natural course, 
And in his path supreme disaster waits 
Imbued with holy and impartial force; 

Man knows these things but still he contemplates 
This certain season washed by lunar tides, 

This time between him and the awesome hour, 
Contriving still to patiently divide 

Himself again by supernatural power, 

To leave a living symbol walking where 

His body moved through the now faithless air. 
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A Nore on Pope anp Pascar 


ONFUSION often attends criticism of Pope’s ideas of life. 

In the beginning, facts about the poet distract even strong- 
minded critics. A fact arouses pity which has made more than 
one student of Pope sentimental. Another fact arouses distrust, 
and distrust of a poet inevitably prevents a sympathetic reading of 
his work. Besides biographical mist, there is the fact that in a 
larger measure than most poets Pope derived material for his 
thinking directly from books or from the lips of other men. This 
circumstance prevents sudden intimacy with the poet; it directs us 
straight to his intellectual relations. Of the writers with whom 
Pope’s mind dwelt from time to time, Pascal should not be 
neglected. 

From 1704 until after the middle of the century, Pascal’s works 
were popular in England both as a source of religious inspiration 
and as one of the bases of philosophical controversy. Pope read 
Pascal because he was attracted to the French writer by his 
method of expression as well as by the substance of his ideas. Al- 
though their personalities and the essential purpose of their works 
differed widely, there were points of similarity between the two 
men, some of which Pope must have recognized. 

Both writers moved in society as intellectualists. From child- 
hood both were pitiable invalids. As a writer each developed a 
swift, epigrammatical style; a summary mode of thought; a talent 
for emphasis, clarity, compression. Both writers were involved in 
heated controversy and both enjoyed it. Literary conflict cul- 
tivated in both a taste for literary disguise. Finally, both men 
were Catholics with a difference which points directly to the quality 
that separated them as thinkers. 

Beyond mere problems of conduct Pascal’s thought carried him 
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to a solution of life which was essentially mystical. Pope, on the 
other hand, was glad to be a practical moralist. While Pascal was 
motivated by feeling and by experiencé which grew from personal 
conversion and shed light on all his writing, Pope based his think- 
ing on books. Where the Frenchman was subjective and, with the 
zeal of a scientist, fervent, Pope tried at least to be impersonal. 
Here essential purposes differ: the aim of the one is to convert; 
the aim of the other is to instruct. 

Intellectual conviction touched with emotional fie lies at 
the bottom of Pascal’s best work. Religious zeal burns in him, the 
light that it makes being reflected by a mentality shaped in the 
study of science. The Pensées explain his saintliness; his essay 
on the Geometric Spirit explains his mind. Readiness of ex- 
pression can be an enemy to thinking; and so it was to Pope’s. 
Such facility permitted the charge that lines were atheistic which 
Pope intended as Roman Catholic. Pascal did not share this 
quick genius; his writing is not so easily accessible. Many a 
reader, unable to participate in his religious experience, is put 
out of sympathy with his philosophy of life and thereafter re- 
members him for an epigram or for the reputation which he holds 
among critics. “A sick man, though a scientist”, this reader con- 
cludes, “with a sick man’s attitude toward the world.” That other 
sick man, Pope, knew more of the real Pascal. That in some 
matters he agreed with the Frenchman, every careful reader of 
his most famous Essay knows. 


II. 


Pope’s professed intention of writing the Essay on Man was to 
form a perfect system of ethics and religion. The scheme of the 
Essay was to include four phases: in the first, man was to be 
treated with respect to the lord and governor of the universe; in 
the second, with respect to himself; in the third, in relation to 
society; in the fourth, in relation to happiness. It was in De- 
cember, 1730, that the poet wrote to his friend Caryll saying 
that he planned a work on human life and manners. Caryll im- 
mediately recommended Pascal as a model but was told that 
Pope has considered Pascal: the Frenchman would not do, for 
Pope had no intention of preaching! 
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Nineteen years before, Pope had known Pascal well enough to 
quote him. In 1727 a new edition of the Pensées had appeared 
in London. Partial translations were fairly common. When the 
Essay on Man was written, therefore, Pope was familiar with both 
Pascal’s reputation and his work. The publication of the Essay 
on Man in France aroused a fierce controversy as to its ortho- 
doxy. Pope asked his translator, Silhouette, to justify the work 
by pointing out that in some respects it was similar to Pascal’s 
Pensées. When the French edition appeared in 1742, he urged 
again that his indebtedness be made public, and in the edition of 
the life and works in 1763 the editors gave a prominent place to 
the statement that the Essay made use of the Pensées. 

Except for chance, the whole question would have been buried 
in the footnotes of succeeding editions. As in other more no- 
torious incidents, it was a letter which caused the mischief. Sin- 
cerely Pope wrote to Racine denying the charged of heterodoxy 
and boldly proclaiming his ideas conformable to those of Pascal 
and Fénelon. He would most readily imitate the latter, he added, 
in submitting his opinions to the decision of the Church. The 
letter—which infuriated those philosophers who had looked to 
Pope as a liberal leader—was unfortunately published in French 
translation. Voltaire stormed. Pope write a letter in French? 
The idea, he said, was ridiculous. Pope had no such colloquial 
knowledge of the language. Indeed, for such a letter to have been 
written, it would have been necessary for Goi suddenly to have 
endowed the poet with the gift of tongues as a recompense for 
that incomparable work, The Essay on Man! 

Each side continued to challenge the other. The main issue was 
ignored. Impartial critics, however, were willing to believe that 
Pope had written the letter in his anxiety to avoid further charges. 
It was not until 1931 that the English original was made public. 


III. 


Behind the controversy lay only simple borrowings from Pascal, 
but the borrowings point to conclusions about life which are con- 
siderable. Of the parallels which have been noted, that of greatest 
interest may involve an accident. In the first part of the second 
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epistle, where Pope considers human pride, he closes his apos- 
trophe to man with these lines: 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all, 

Sole judge of truth in endless error hurled, 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 
In a passage closely parallel Pascal refers to man as “the glory 
and the scandal of the universe: gloire et rebut de l’univers.” For 
rebut Pope read rebus, and made man a riddle. 

One of Pope’s most impressive ideas in the Essay on Man was 

either adapted directly from Pascal or was suggested by the Pen- 
sées. In the first epistle, creation_is described in the lines: 


Vast chain of being! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human; angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect; what no eye can see; 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. 
Pascal, too, considers the immensities and the minute details of 
nature together and finds equal cause for wonder in the small worm 
and in a heaven of stars. And then he describes man as nothing 
compared to the infinite, an infinite compared to nothing: midway 
between nothingness and infinity. 

It is natural that at points Pope should change either the ap- 
lication or the significance of Pascal’s phrases. This change takes 
place, for example, in Pope’s consideration of human pride, where 
he repeats Pascal’s doctrine, “To reason right is to submit.” The 
difference lies in the understanding of the word submission. In 
picturing man’s weakness and unhappiness, Pope assumes that 
everything is for the best, that man’s condition is proper. Pascal 
takes man’s discontent, his aspirations, as tokens of fallen nobility. 
The questions of doctrine which Pascal’s lines aroused among 
theologians do not concern Pope. The element in Pascal which 
does attract him and which he grasps is the poetic conception of 
man’s place in the universe. More than once Pope returns to the 
picture of man as a sage whose wisdom is obscure, the great one 





"There is a possibility that the edition of the Pensees which Pope read or from 
which his translation was taken may have contained a common typographical 
error. Not quite the plagiarist that he has sometimes been called, Pope may 
have deliberately changed the translation. Or he may have known that Vol- 
taire denounced Pascal for calling man a riddle! 
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of the world in whom there is a measure of greatness; one who is 
puzzled to find in himself both God and beast; one who is too wise 
to be a complete sceptic and too weak to be a complete stoic; one 
who is the world’s greatest glory but who is also its riddle and its 
jest. 
In their attitude toward the philosophers Pascal and Pope agree 
in refusing to countenance sects which imagine that they can raise 
man to deity. “Some wish to renounce passions and become Gods,” 
Pascal writes. “Others wish to renounce reason and become 
beasts. But they can do neither.” Pope upbraids philosophers 
who call abandonment of passions the imitation of God. Each 
writer emphasizes the subjection of senses to reason, and points 
out that in the control of such passions as self-love, habit assists 
reason in the well-ordered life. Not only in his discussion of self- 
love but also in his treatment of home and opinion, Pope borrows 
from Pascal. He agrees with the Frenchman in the theory that 
happiness cannot be selfish—that in this life it is impossible to 
shut out the rest of the world entirely and expect thereafter to 
attain to real joy. 

In describing man’s search after amusement Pascal and Pope 
employ similar figures for ideas that are in fundamental] disagree- 
ment. Each speaks of man as cherishing his favorite toys. In 
tracing the ages of man Pope points out that a bauble is suited 
to each time of life so that a man may be occupied and entertained. 
This is the plan, he tninks, of a beneficent providence. Pascal 
sees man playing with toys too, seeking diversion in amusement. 
But here he finds a sad commentary on life, that in the brief 
time given him for spiritual growth man does everything in his 
power to forget himself. Trivial affairs, Pascal believes, are a 
snare which life sets, and the wise man knows their triviality. In 
this regard there is no question that Pascal’s belief is deep and 
abiding. No critic who finds him stern can accuse him of com- 
promising with that sternness in his own life. In Pope’s case one 
cannot be so positive. Perhaps part of his tragedy is that he 
never really understood what he felt or what to believe. Another 
tragedy, and a greater one for literature, is that when his feelings 
and convictions became clear to him, it was too late to give them 
expression. 
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Pope, we have been told with good reason, was England’s 
Boileau. Analysis removes him far from Pascal. The classic 
symmetry of Pope’s work, his use of literary instruments, the ele- 
gant vanities of his life all crowd forward to be remembered. His 
attainments are outside the realm where Pascal had his being; his 
faults make him conspicuously inferior to the saintly Frenchman. 
But conclusions are not always so obvious as critics would have 
us believe. Behind Pope lies his riddle, which cannot be solved 
by any simple arithmetic of criticism. Behind the riddle there is 
a spark in both his thought and his feeling that recalls the clear 
flame of the Pensées. On the one hand it shows us a waspish 
cripple, involved in numberless feverish deceits; on the other, the 
poet of simple friendships and sudden deep emotions—the Pope 
who, when he was dying, flung himself out of bed in order that 
he might receive the Eucharist, kneeling. 


by L. Robert Lind 


SAHARA 


Here is the desert of the summer night 

Where, cloud on cloud, the dunes of darkness stand; 
It has pale oases of milk-blue light, 

The moon for sun, and all the stars for sand. 

There is no heat, no wind in all this waste, 

No caravan to stir its floor till dawn; 

We in the street, Arabians by taste, 

Whisper to camels that are already gone, 


Bearing the load of summer; we are chill 
Not with the night alone; ages ago 
Sindbad .climbed up so gleaming white a hill, 
The moon looked down on maidens and the slow 
Music of lutes, heard one voice softly tell 
A thousand tales a thousand nights as well. 
































by Grace Stone 


TENNESSEE: 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LABORATORY 


V. Tue Rusxin Corony. 


Altogether a rather incongruous situation existed. While Rugby 
youth were attaining to a princely culture whereby the best of 
life could be enjoyed, Tennessee, the “Queen of States”, was as- 
serting that her domain offered peaceful contrast with the “West 
where one meets the ruffian and the outlaw driven there by the 
searching eyes of the law”. Her boundaries “confine a civilized 
community with the improvements of a century”.” In truth, she 
was bravely facing a big problem. For over a year her emigra- 
tion had exceeded the immigration,” and the question was, how 
could her own young people be kept at home and how could more 
wealth and skilled labor be brought in? .Once more a plea to in- 
dustrialists was made: “Fortunes await men of capital and energy 
who will erect mills and stop the product here and secure rich 
returns from the manufactures. Why pay. transportation to Fall 
River, Massachusetts, or Manchester, England?”” To home 
seekers trying to escape the sordid ills created by excessive “Man- 
chesterism”, Tennessee was pictured as “the anomaly of states 
where deliciousness of climate is unsurpassed by that of Italy, 
where no greater health can be assured, and where more induce- 
ments can be offered than by any other state of the Union.” Par- 
ticularly assuring was the statement that with proper energy and 
enterprise the people of this State could come as near living inde- 
pendent of other localities as almost any section of the globe. 

Real estate companies in Chicago owned vast acreage in Mid- 
dle Tennessee, and their agents, glibly conversant in the merits 





"Killebrew, op. cit., p. § 

"Biennial Report a, iemleslongr of Agriculture, Statistics and Mines, p.16. 
"The Mineral and Agricultural Resources of East Tennessee, p. 32. 
“Killebrew, op. cit., p. 50. 
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of that section, knew full well that they could play up this haven 
for embittered men seeking refuge from the grief and chaos into 
which the none-too-gay ’nineties had thrust them. The panic of 
1893 precipitated innumerable reform movements, and thousands 
of workers, tense, alert, and tired of the tigerish competitive strug- 
gle for life, longed for a shift to a quiet existence where conduct, 
inner love of order, forbearance, freedom and equality were the 
reigning factors. Theory promulgated by radicals or Utopian 
dreamers was not enough for those malcontents who preferred 
an opportunity to practice what they preached. When J. A. Way- 
land, “one-hoss editor” of Greensburg, Indiana, opportunely pro- 
posed a scheme promising his adherents a peaceful home and an 
assured living, he met with unprecedented success. To begin 
_ with, he plunged boldly into the publishing of a weekly news- 
paper The Coming Nation*, through whose pages he wished to 
spread his gospel, win volunteers to join him, and finance a co- 
dperative colony based on the ideal described by Edward Bel- 
lamy in Looking Backward.” With a goal of 100,000 subscrip- 
tions, the profits, estimated at $23,000 a year, would be turned 
over to the association to buy land, the home of the co-operators.” 
The press, the heart of the colony, would be transferred to what- 
ever site was agreed upon. 

Six months after the first issue appeared, the paper had a paid- 
up subscription list of 14,000 and was selling 3,000 extra copies 
each week, though refusing all advertisements and devoting its 
space entirely to matter relating to its purpose. Always tactful 
and shrewd, Wayland struck a sympathetic note when he pro- 
claimed that he did not wish to enrich himself through this enter- 
prise while so many of his brothers were living in poverty, hun- 
ger, and dirt, ignorant of the cause which kept them there. To 
banish such ignorance he urged a concentrated study of John 
Ruskin, the acknowledged inspiration for all of his writing. In 





“Information from the Library of Congress says that “Only the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago has any of the earlier issues of The Coming Nation.” This 
file of the paper to May 21, 1897 was originally “presented to the University of 
Wisconsin at the instance of Professor Richard Ely, by J. A. Wayland, One Hoss 
Editor.” Partial files, some much more complete than others can be found in 
only nine libraries in the United States. 

The Coming Nation. No. 263. June 4, 1896 (Special Bellamy edition). 
“Ibid., No. 28. Nov. 11, 1893. 
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fact, The Coming Nation served as a medium to pass on the great 
truths of his master’s political economy. 

The Ruskin colony, then, was “the first one to start into life 
with a newspaper to finance it, that being a wide departure from 


on agriculture exclusively."” It was launched as an economic ex- 
periment intentionally different from earlier ones to which Way- 
land referred rather contemptuously as “ill-timed, poorly se- 
lected and illy managed colonial efforts, the results of the Owen 
and Fourier excitements in the ’40’s.”” Pointing out the mistakes 
of “mere profit-sharing enterprises too frequently based entirely 
on agriculture”,” The Coming Nation insisted that the time had 
come for a demonstration of the practical operation of socialism 
as far as it is possible in an isolated community. From the work- 
ers responding to the first call, the editor selected a few co-op- 
erators who met at Greensburg to formulate a set of by-laws stat- 
ing the objects of the association. Briefly, the Ruskin Cooperat- 
ive Association was “to own and operate manufactories, to ac- 
quire land, to build homes for its members against want or the 
tear of want, to provide educational and recreative facilities of 
the highest order and promote harmonious social relations on the 
basis of cooperation. . . . The RCA was in no way to interfere 
with the free exercise of individual tastes, desires and prefer- 
ences in all private, religious, and domestic affairs.”” 

In May 1891, the initial band was ready to do some prospect- 
ing. As Rousseau Hess left Greensburg, Wayland reminded him 
that since they did not have available cash, it would be necessary 
to have timber, limestone and sand on the ground so that labor 
could create its lumber, brick and lime. “These”, he added, “are 
really more essential to the success of our colony than good land 
though that is important.”” Hess started south to look over an 
available tract in Tennessee and was met at the Tennessee City 
station by his guide, a Chicago Land company agent. Even to 
a man with pioneer instincts the place looked bad. As far as eye 





"Tbid., No. 101, April 27, 1895. 
“Tbid., No. 204. April 17, 1897. 
*Ibid., No. 204. April 17, 1897. 
°Tbid., No. 204. April 17, 1897. 
“Ibid., No. 54. May 12, 1894. 
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could see, there was nothing in sight but a “boom hotel built in 
the woods and one or two cottages. The great stretch of country 
was not settled save by a few natives, long, lank, lean Micaw- 
bers who had been waiting over forty years for the ground to 
turn itself up and raise its own crop.”"” The special land in ques- 
tion was three miles inland on a stage road, not a paradise as a 
dreamer might visualize but “1,000 acres of barren, rocky hills. . . 
which had neither fertile soil nor living water,” Hess reported un- 
favorably, but Wayland believing the site “perfect in its natural 
seclusion from the industrial centers of the world’™ approved it 
and completed the legal negotiations for possession. 

Then began the trek to this strange wilderness. First, E. B. 
Lonsbury from Akron, Ohio, arrived; next, Sinclair Marsden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sturgis, and W. W. White. At the end of the third day, 
the workmen on hand represented trades as diverse as the locali- 
ties from which they had come: “One carpenter, one machinist, 
one barber, one shoemaker, one baker, one blacksmith, one wire 
mail operator, one butcher, one cooper, and one laborer.”” For- 
tunately a grim humor lessened the arduous tasks. “The boys 
commenced to wrestle with green timber where no breeze tem- 
pered the scorching rays of the sun, and the ferocious jigger and 
rapacious wood-tick thirsted for the blood of inoffensive Social- 
ists.” 

Housing the press demanded first attention. All the equity in 
the plant built up by Wayland, in the 500 acres of land purchased 
plus the 500 acre gift, together with numerous donations, was 
capitalized to constitute the stock on which a charter was to be 
based.” Because Tennessee had no law for chartering such cor- 
porations, the colony was finally organized as the Ruskin Cooper- 
ative Association, a stock company under a mining and manufac- 
turing charter. Every man was assessed $500, and every woman 
was given a share of stock toplace her on an equal footing with her 





“Ibid. No. 218. July 24, 1897. 
“Ibid, No. 28, Nov. 28, 1893. 
“The Co-operative Colony at Ruskin”, in The Home Magazine. IX, 33 4 
ee H. J. “A Modern Utopia”, in The Wide World Magazine, Il. 
Pp. 
“The Coming Nation. No. 204. April 17, 1897. 
*Ibid., No. 101, April 27, 1895. The total approximated $17,050.40. 
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husband. But too liberal powers were made possible by the clause: 
“the said corporation shall have power to raise, buy, sell, and 
deal in agricultural products, operate flouring and other mills and 
deal in merchandise.” From the beginning many members felt 
that “this charter in letter and in spirit opposed their principles, 
because it was essentially a capitalistic document. It piaced pro- 
perty above men, and gave unscrupulous persons possessing a 
share of stock an opportunity to bring innumerable law-suits 
against the Association involving the rights of property.”” 

Since nothing better was available, the terms were accepted, 
and the number steadily grew in spite of adverse surroundings. 
The most assiduous labor bore unsatisfactory results. The tim- 
ber was of little value; the water was none too good; the soil was 
not fertile. As the first year ended, 2 committee was dispatched 
to select new land especially adapted to farming. In spite of Way- 
land’s choice, the spade in good ground proved to be more vital 
in supplying food than “the timber, limestone, and sand”, on the 
property. Only four and a half miles to the north in the fertile 
Yellow Creek Valley were two fine tracts of land owned by Thom- 
as Rogers. For a consideration of $10,500, the deal was closed, 
and the Ruskin Cooperative Association became the owner.” 

To move an entire village over winding roads was no small 
job. Once in the new home, the “Ruskins” again gave first thought 
to The Coming Nation. Preliminary sketches for the “Print- 
ery”, around which the whole town was to be laid out, were sub- 
mitted by W. H. Lawson, foreman of the press, and Isaac 
Broome, artist. Work began. It was a proud moment when the 
web perfecting press was installed in its fine headquarters. The 
Coming Nation, “now recognized as the outstanding publication 
of its kind in the world”, had a circulation of 60,000. Of one 
issue, 150,000 copies had been printed, “the largest edition of any 





ane’ No. 311, May 6, 1899. (History of Colony) 


Record of Deeds. Book X. p. 156. Charlotte, Tenn. 

"The Coming Nation, No. 209. May 22, 1897. 

This statement referred to the nature of the newspaper rather than to the 
extent of circulation, for The Coming Nation was the only one in the world serv- 
ing as a practical agent to finance such a colony. The London Daily Mail, for in- 
stance, had 266,000 daily readers. 
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reform paper ever run off in the United States”.” It circulated to 
all states in the Union, to Canada, Australia, European countries 
and Great Britain. It found its way weekly to John Ruskin at 
Brantwood.” Thirty leading reform writers in America con- 
tributed articles, and A. S. Edwards, Wayland’s successor, even 
ventured to secure a labor-letter from Ruskin, patron saint of the 
colony.” 

The Coming Nation’s policy “stood for all the ‘isms’ and vis- 
ionary ideas that capitalists hate and political parasites fear. 
Land, transportation, and financial reform to the point of com- 
pletely over-turning the present system, through public lands, 
public railways, public telegraph, public banks, public money, 
public lighting, public employment in public factories, the whole 
being operated by public laws made by the public direct.”"™ The 
Coming Nation supported the agrarian revolt of the ‘nineties as 
it expressed itself in the Farmers’ Alliance, the free-silver agita- 
tion, and populism. The “Ruskins” declared they conceived the 
idea of Social Democracy in America and supported it when it was 
too weak to publish a national paper of its own. It was through 
their soliciting that the big St. Lou‘s convention of July 24, 1896, 
was made possible. 

Believing that imminent danger threatened the people in the 
strong movement toward land monopoly, the editor pushed for- 
ward the “American idea of owning small farms, every man be- 
ing his own freeholder.”™ Jeffersonianism, he claimed, was out 
of date because it was largely concerned with political rights. 
Economic rights were his vital concern. “The existing distribu- 
tion, use and disuse of the bounties of nature denied millions ac- 
cess to opportunities of gaining a livelihood. In nature, indepen- 





"Ibid., No. 137. Jan. 4, 1896. 
"Ibid., No. 201. Mar. 27, 1897. “Mr. Ruskin may never visit us, but “The 
Coming Nation’ regularly visits him, he being among our subscribers across the 


sea. 

“Ibid., No. 190, Jan. 9, 1897. In answer to A. S. Edwards’ request, Collin 
wood, Ruskin’s Secretary, replied: “Sir: I am directed yp Bag Ruskin to than 
you for your letter, and for the compliment you have him. Mr. Ruskin 
wishes me to express his regret that continued ill-health makes it impossible for 
him to break the ten years’ silence which he has been obliged to observe. 

: Yours faithfully, W. J. Collingwood.” 

"“Ibid., No. 165. July 18, 1896. 

"Ibid., No. 283. t. 22, 1898. 
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dent of law, there could not be found any sanction for a distribu- 
tion of land with so little justice as to make the earth for the 
masses a living tomb, instead of a glorious habitation.”” 

The “New Day” to which the “Ruskins” pointed was not neces- 
sarily to be accompanied in their time. Their work was but a 
step in an evolutionary process. “Municipal ownership, profit- 
sharing industries, and the evolution of the trust and its methods 
are parts of the whole, which, we think, will find a consummation 
in the Cooperative Commonwealth which shall include the whole 
people and all industries."" The Coming Nation stood not for 
a rigid Marxian system but for a type of socialism “purely Ameri- 
can, a native-born movement not inferior to any imported brand.”” 
The RCA, made possible only by the initial success of the paper, 
endeavored to give its members valuable training in a correct in- 
dustrial system which would lead logically to a correct social 
system. The former was the accepted textbook; the latter, the 
laboratory in which the theories were put to test. The history 
of the two is inseparable. 

In their own words, the Ruskin Cooperative Association was 
“not a mere aggregation of producers whose sole object is to breed 
more hogs to make more money to buy more land to breed more 
hogs; its members are supposed to take time to be human.” De- 
sired leisure, however, was at a premium. At first, a nine-hour 
work day was established, but as soon as summer time came all 
the daylight was consumed in work in fields and gardens. Large 
areas in the fine bottom land were planted; the yield of garden 
produce was excellent. Their orchards under the supervision of 
Van Fleet, horticulturist expert, bore prolifically. Not only did 
they raise all of their own staple food supplies but their little vil- 
lage became known as the “best market for farm, garden and 
dairy produce between Nashville and Memphis.”” Having been 
forced into trade for profit during their first hard year, the Rus- 
kinites introduced a huckster wagon as an innovation in that re- 
gion. At first a range of ten to fifteen miles with offers of cash 





"Ibid., No. 241. Jan. 1898. 
"[bid., No. 329. Sept. 9, 1899. 
"Ibid., No. 329. Sept. 9, 1899. 
Ibid , No. 289. Dec. 3, 1898. 
"Ibid., No. 115. Aug. 3, 1895. 
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brought only a few dozen eggs. Persistent excursions resulted in 
a trade to the wagon, which would return laden with farm pro- 
ducts. Such was the naive beginning of the village store, which 
became flourishing enough to require immediate housing in the 
new Ruskin. 

According to the colonists’ own story, the natives were hostile 
to them at first, but as the antagonism thawed out, they became 
regular traders and eventually accepted “produce checks”, which 
were practically the same as the “labor exchange coupons” cir- 
culating among the RCA members. To the latter, money was 
not the whole end in life. From their lessons in Fors Clavigera 
they had learned that “good work is done only for love. Money 
may be part of the incentive, but where the worker has no in- 
terest, no pride in the object itself, no good work will come of 
it." They had, therefore, instituted a system whereby no one 
was to be paid entirely in actual cash for his labor. All goods in 
the central store were marked in hours of labor for the colonists 
and in dollars for any outside purchaser. To serve their pur- 
pose, hour checks dispensed from the Printery by J. K. Calkins, 
Secretary and Treasurer, indicated the number of hours work 
the holder had performed. Upon presenting these labor checks 
any place in the village, he could buy any article of equivalent 
value. This currency in denominations of one-half to ten hours 
was the most unique product of the press. Each hour check, or 
certificate as it was sometimes called, “was redeemable in labor 
or the products of labor in the keeping of the Association, by a 
member, a prospective member, or a member of their families. 
Men and women alike could draw checks to the value of twenty- 
five hours each week if they were unable to work; children, to the 
extent of ten hours per week.”™ 

Luxuries placed a premium on muscle. One price list reveals 
the estimated value of articles in terms of quantity of work: 


See ee Oe OUR Gos woe cain sp amee ens 11 hours 
Teves euces of candy...........0.5005% ¥Y, hour 
Cine Gut oF eebeced... ... .... i nc 2 hours 


“Ibid., No. 22, Sept. 23, 1893, p. 1. Cf. Library Edition of John Ruskin’s 
uF gt <a 
+ No. 22, t, 23, 1893. 
“Ibid., No. 218, July 24, 1897, p. 5. 
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One eels of panlt. 66057... 6 6.6 rises 37. __~hours 
RI Sie Rov ipised cect viecc se’ ¥% hour 
One pair of woman’s shoes, best.......... 52% hours 
One pound of coffee..................... 7 hours 
One gallon coal oil...................... 6% hours 
One quart of peanuts.................... 1 hour 
One gallon of gasoline.................. 6 hours 


Obviously, Ruskinites’ wants were restricted by necessity. It 
must be remembered, however, that in this set-up, each man’s 
house and lot were free; there were no taxes; children were fed 
and educated by the community; board, laundry, shoe repairing, 
medical service cost the individual nothing. As one writer re- 
marked, “The great fear of want for his family does not haunt 
the invalid’s mind and retard his recovery. His maintenance and 
that of his entire family continues, no doctors’ and druggists’ bills 
are rolling up to compel rigid economy for six months after his 
recovery. . . . The collectivity relieves him of every discomfort 
which has been considered the ‘natural accompaniment’ of ill- 
ness—except the pain.”” 

Besides, the workers were owners in every enterprise and theo- 
retically shared alike in the accumulating values of the property. 
As their finances permitted, they added a saw and planing mill, 
a cereal-coffee and a gum factory, a wagon shop, a woolen mill, 
and quite an extensive nursery. They built up a good mail-order 
business in leather suspenders, woolen “pants”, safety matches, 
bulbs and flower seeds. The local shoe shop, bakery, barber shop, 
and photograph gallery were thriving. Contrary to prevailing sen- 
timent, they advised improving factories with newest machinery 
as their funds grew. “Machines”, they said, “should be em- 
ployed to relieve human brain, nerve, and muscle.”” There was 
no need for machinery to demoralize trade or cause havoc among 
workers. In fact, they wanted their village to prove that the 
proper use of labor displacing machines would produce the re- 
form they wanted. Their society was to adjust itself to this dis- 
turbing element. Machines, as a social growth, belonged to 
society and were owned by the laborers who never needed to feel 





*[bid., No. 238, Dec. 11, 1897, p. 4. 
"[bid., No. 171, Aug. 29, 1896, p. 3. 
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that the machine was an instrument of oppression and tyranny. 
“Shall we break the machines?” asked Calkins. “No; let the econo- 
mic revolution go on; cooperate with it by inducing revolution 
in the ideas of the people... ... To break the machine is use- 
less. . . . Man must be made master of the machine.”” When 
gifts poured into the colony from generous donors, the men made 
clear that they did not want “old plows, reapers, and engines, for 
out of date tools were but little more serviceable to Ruskin than 
the old pony express in carrying a telegram.” Differing from 
the Victorians who believed that machinery in itself was a curse, 
they said it was only private monopoly that made it terrible. 
President Calkin’s suggestion that people’s ideas must be re- 
volutionized coincided with Wayland’s caution when the colony 
came into existence. “There is only one way the reformers can 
win, only by the slow process of economic education,” he main- 
tained. “Gather into the homes, read and discuss the works of 
Ruskin, Tolstoi and Marx, and thereby spread the circle.”” In 
an exuberant moment he exclaimed, “I believe that there are 
no works that will do you as much good as Ruskin’s. No family 
able to buy should be without all of his works. I would much 
prefer my children to read and understand John Ruskin than to 
win a diploma from Yale, Harvard, or any other school for jam- 
ming intellects at the expense of intelligence.”” Because of such 
extreme views, conservative “natives” termed these intruding en- 
thusiasts wide-eyed cranks, lacking in respect for academic tra- 
dition, but the cooperators were unmoved. To begin with, they 
insisted that the only hope for society was youth and minds trained 
to see the imperfections of the old order. Condemning the many 
institutions whose ideals led them to prepare pupils to escape 
manual labor, enjoy a salary, live by the labor of others and re- 
ceive more than they give, they set forth their four primary ob- 
jectives in education: to teach labor and love of even the humblest 
work, to train public-minded citizens in their responsibilities to 
society, to educate boys and girls to become good home makers. 





"Ibid., No. 171, Aug 29, 1896, p. 3. 
“Ibid., No. 110, June 30, 1895. 
"Ibid., No. 102, May 4, 1895. 
"Ibid., No. 100, April 20, 1895. 
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and to strive for a pure, noble and useful adult life in which there 
are no rights without duties.” Every man who expects to enjoy 
the rights of an individual in civilized society must balance the 
rights by social service. 

With Froebel they agreed that opening the minds of their chil- 
dren was plainly the way to a better society. “The child is 
greater than the man, for he represents the future.”” Embry- 
onic Ruskinites must, therefore, be committed into the hands of 
those trained in the principles on which the colony was founded. 
Schools, supplemented by a library, recreation ground, lecture 
hall, and weekly lyceum, constituted their wealth. These, like 
every other phase of their village life, were created by their own 
labor, the sure way to a complete appreciation of their worth. 
Within the schools, not much attention was paid to the “3 R’s”, . 
though the common branches were taught and a knowledge of 
them was considered fundamental. From kindergarten through 
high school, the ethics of the new order, handicraft, manual train- 
ing, drawing and music were stressed. Because the perfect so- 
ciety was dependent upon perfect individuals, physical culture was 
considered a necessity to serve as an antidote for brain and nerve 
strain. At the beginning the colonists struggled on the best they 
could, but in 1895, “the school officers of the district, in taking 
the census of children to apportion public money, found Ruskin 
had nearly half of the pupils and agreed to provide a school.” 
In the fall of 1897 the county authorities made them a separate 
school district.“ In the meantime, teachers had been provided for 
dancing, modeling, painting, French, and physical education. 

This matter of what constituted correct knowledge was so vital 
to the colonists that their ambition extended to the founding of 
the Ruskin College of the New Economy. As early as 1896 their 
vision of it was well defined, and in the issue of February 22 The 
Coming Nation made preliminary announcement: “Through all 
the turmoil and uproar of political activity on the one hand and 
the insidious advances of monopoly on the other, the fact is not 





“Jbid., No. 214. June 26, 1897. 


"Ibid, No. 213. Jie 19, 1897. 
“Ibid., No. 110. June 30, 1895. 


“Tbid., No. 223. Sept. 6, oy a The school census of June 1896 showed 64 
in the primary and grammar dep 


artments, 16 in kindergarten. 
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lost sight of . . . that the true course of social reform lies along 
educational lines. . . . The logic of events involves no greater 
issue than the preparation of the people for the New Time.” In 
this field they liked to think of themselves as American pioneers 
putting to test in their Tennessee laboratory principles vital to 
coming generations. 


Ruskin builds not for itself alone, but for the race and 
the future. Striving within its own borders to establish 
just economic relations, accruing the full enjoyment of 
the product of labor to those who create it, it reaches out 
to world movements for better social conditions. .... . 
Of vital importance to the ultimate triumph and perma- 
nency of the new order of things we advocate is the mat- 
ter of education in the new ethics upon which the im- 
proved order is based. . . . The intellect and conscience 
of this nation must be aroused and quickened that the 
end may be what the creators of wealth are entitled to 
have. To do this effectively an institution is necessary 
where students actuated by the new social motive, may 
be equipped for intellectual battle with the emissaries of 

. capitalism; an institution where the new economy, set- 
ting Man above Money, Worth above Wealth, Progress 
above Party, and Growth above Greed, may be taught.. 
Ruskin will take the first step towards founding a college 
for the new and better order, to be known as Ruskin Col- 
lege of the New Economy.” 


Above all, they wanted their college to be freed from conven- 
tion, rules, and fear of opinion. They desired to penetrate the 
masses. “Wealth and education should be like the snow on high 
mountains—it should glide down in fertilizing rivers to the val- 
leys below, melted by the warm sunshine of sympathy.” 

They “hitched their wagon” not to a star but “to justice”; they 
proposed an institution “built by the people and free from the 
blight of commercialism and the influence of the arrogant weal- 
thy.”” Intense labor, persistent will, and glowing hope carried for- 
ward the project until the ultimate goal seemed a reality. At last, 
in the summer of 1897, Isaac Broome, celebrated sculptor, was 





“Ibid., No. 144. Feb. 22, 1895. 
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working diligently on a cast of a bust of John Ruskin. Accord- 
ing to plans, it was to be given a place of honor in the new col- 
lege building on which work had already begun. “As he sliced 
out chunks from a lump of clay that was to make the cast, ... 
he said, ‘It is beyond doubt in my mind that Ruskin had passed 
the stage of an experiment. It has been hard for most of us. It 
is well to confess that a man may write books about socialism 
and its beauties, but it takes the greatest heroism and devotion 
on earth to live it’.”™ 

Without doubt Broome was recalling the stupendous task which 
his ‘brothers’ had faced in their constant drive to secure through 
The Coming Nation contributions for the college fund, for library 
and laboratory apparatus; the momentous turning of the soil 
where the first building of the unit was to be erected”; and the day 
of greatest rejoicing when the “cornerstone of the first socialist 
college in the world” was laid.” Little did he think the project 
was near its end, but it was. 

Meantime clouds of defeat were hovering over the community. 
“Dark hints were systematically circulated both in this country 
and in England that the Ruskin Cooperative Colony was about 
to go down to disaster.” But even rumor failed to emphasize 
the fact-that in spite of prospering conditions, troubles had beset 
the colonists from the first. Early in their history Calkins ad- 
mitted that most of the men and women had brought to Ruskin “a 
large and well developed idea of theoretical socialism and a great 
many of them were ‘forced to amend their code of social ethics 
in order to make it conform to the practical workings of an iso- 
lated cooperative community.’”"” Even the members were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the “vast majority of the men who 
framed and adopted the by-laws were the first to violate them”,™ 
the star performer being Wayland himself. Freedom for self, dis- 
cipline for the other fellow, became the ultimate law of such trou- 


ble makers. Scarcely had the press begun to turn in Tennessee 
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before he, the exponent of socialism, demanded ownership of The 
Coming Nation. The fight between individualism and coopera- 
tion shook the colony, but the members won a pyrrhic victory. 
Leaving behind him a debt of $3,500, Wayland was forced out of 
town. From time to time little flares occurred. Enemies of the 
movement, according to loyalists’ explanation, made studied ef- 
fort to disseminate anarchistic views, uphold free love and 
“promiscuity in sex relations”. Bitter feeling resulted from the 
refusal to grant Allen Field’s wife a share of stock. Over that 
one move, strife began. Factions developed. As the colony’s 
assets increased, the agitation over the distribution of the profits 
became desperate. The Bellamy plan of social organization, the 
model for their experiment, gave way to a commercialism for ex- 
ploitation and profit. From within, dissension grew. Like light- 
ning out of a lowering sky an injunction was served on the Asso- 
ciation one morning restraining the RCA from carrying out its 
by-laws which provided a plan for the wives to acquire a vote as 
legal members of the group. Suit after suit was brought up by 
the injunctionists. The printery was swarming with them. “The 
first thing the colony knew there was a strike. The Coming Na- 
tion was tied up. A strike under Socialism! Not for wages, food, 
fuel, hours. The strikers wanted the foreman removed. To re- 
lieve the situation he resigned, and the strike was over.”™ 
Troubles ensued thick and fast. The opponents looked for 
every opportunity to dissolve the RCA. Finally a bill was filed 
in court for obtaining an injunction and receiver to wind up affairs, 
sell the property, and divide the proceeds among the stockholders. 
“One of the strangest documents coming from Socialists” in his- 
tory™, was the reaction of a member. After a terrific legal storm 
the whole colony was put into receivership. Intricate technicali- 
ties slowed up the activities, but after days of severe tension the 
sale was officially announced. Quite a crowd gathered to witness 
the proceedings. First, the land was put up in separate tracts, but 
no one seemed inclined to buy. When all was offered, the bidding 
started at $5,000, passed the limit the combined members could 
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pay, and the farm land was knocked off to a Nashville man for 
$13,000. By noon of the first day, all the land was out of the 
possession of the Colony. Machinery and tools went at a sacrifice 
on the second morning; the treasured library on the third. “From 
the front steps of the Printery at 10 A.M. Friday, July 28, The 
Coming Nation was auctioned off to the highest bidder, and the 
newly formed Ruskin Commonwealth became the purchaser at 
$1,975, a fractional part of the actual value.” Finally, “the homes 
and properties, the result of five years of toil and privation, passed 
into other hands.”™ 

Thus ended the Ruskin Cooperative Association in Ruskin, Ten- 
nessee, a strange finish of a “defeated corporation that did not owe 
a dollar and stood before the world ‘A 1 gilt edge’.’””” 

Members, heartsick and sorely depressed, exhibited rare cour- 
age in their immediate plans to start anew in Duke, Georgia. They 
openly acknowledged “their crude beginnings, the imperfections 
in the organziation, the defects in personnel, and the vices of the 
undeveloped mind.” They did not try to hide their errors from 
the world. “Ruskin’s mistakes known, may be a valuable con- 
tribution to the lesson of the great reform movement shaking the 
world to its very center”, they asserted. To John Ruskin, their 
first master, they turned for guidance, and when the last issue 
of The Coming Nation was published in the little Tennessee town, 
there was no hint of total defeat. “In the spirt of brotherhood, 
let us reason and plan together for the future. Ruskin says, ‘It 
is useless to put your heads together if you cannot put your hearts 
together. Shoulder to shoulder, right hand in right hand among 
yourselves and no wrong hand to anybody else and you'll win the 
world yet’.””” ; 

Tennesseans, especially those living in close proximity to these 
secluded colony-experiments, looked upon them as failures. With- 
in the groups the conclusion was different. The Griitli settlement 
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had served its immediate purpose. Emigration had meant a cer- 
tain liberation, an escape from the over-industrialized homeland 
where want and fear threatened the families. In Tennessee, the 
genial climate and healthful atmosphere plus plenty of hard work 
had given them a desired physical and mental freedom as well 
as their livelihood. Handicapped by their language, a tendency 
to isolate themselves, and little desire to assimilate new ideas, they 
held quite rigidly to their foreign custom, lived as a closely knit 
unit, and attained their full colony growth in a comparatively short 
time. Many of the younger generation, preferring the excitement 
and opportunities offered by industrial centers, drifted to Knox- 
ville, a city of “blast-furnaces, roller-works, machine shops, and 
great manufacturing plants.”” When no new blood entered the 
colony, it faded into the background. 

In Rugby the situation was different. To begin with, the lan- 
guage of the English immigrants permitted immediate contact 
and mingling with the natives, who “noting the peculiarities of 
some of the early colonists reached the conclusion that such young 
men would never make a success agriculturally."“ They were 
splendid fellows, delightfully companionable and interesting, but 
lacking in practical experience. If contemporary reports were re- 
liable, many were the foolish moves within their laboratory. One 
story reported that James Milmow, acting upon Killebrew’s sug- 
gestion to raise sheep, prepared todoso. He “purchased one hun- 
dred acres near the town site, built a large sheep shed, put up a 
high fence around his land, built quite a house, and when he got 
through he was out of money and there were no sheep to be 
found.”™ . . . Later the colonists organized the Rugby Canning 
Company. Milmow, elected general manager, went to Cincinnati 
where he bought an engine, a boiler and labels “the Rugby Brand”, 
but after they were all ready for business, they had no produce 
to can.™ 

Obviously, the Rugby brand of business had little to commend 
it. What these men needed was experience in the industrial world 


™Steinach, op. cit., p. 27. 
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rather than a withdrawal from it. They needed to learn the value 
of correct leadership. Milmow may have been an expert butler 
in England, but he was a misfit as manager of a canning factory 
even when run on the cooperative basis. Although some of the 
members had the wrong slant on the method of attack in the ex- 
periment, Hughes himself kept a steadier, saner view. “I am no 
believer in milleniums,” he said, “I have no faith in any good com- 
ing to any class, or to any man, without much hard work and 
much self-denial, and the question still remains to be solved, how 
much hard work, how much self-denial, are our working people 
prepared to throw into cooperation.”™ 

That all-important question the “Ruskins” believed they had 
answered adequately. With pride they called attention to the fact 
that their experiment had proved that men and women were happy 
in their new cooperative life even though they had sacrificed city 
comforts for primitive surroundings. Readers of The Coming 
Nation might be lead to believe that the millenium had arrived. 
“Everyone here is in love with work and good work is the re- 
sult,” said a charter member. Three years of hard going did not 
dampen the spirit of another’s comment. “The spirit of work is so 
contagious that even the visitors catch it.” 

Hard, honest, inspired work was the salvation of the Ruskin 
colony, a more complicated and more thoroughly organized group 
than any of the preceding ones. Like the Marxists, the Ruskin- 
ites demanded the right to work for all. For that reason they did 
not elect to membership anyone whose talent or skill could not be 
put to immediate use. In spite of their more exacting: require- 
ments, the solid financial status of the association, and the greater 
power to advertise their motives, the RCA expired just as the 
century closed. 

Perhaps if they had studied their Bellamy text a little closer, 
they would never have gone ahead with this experiment in the 
“Tennessee Terrace Lands”, for Bellamy himself predicted the 
fate of the colony at the time it was founded. “The world will 


never be redeemed by a few people shutting themselves away 
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from it on the principle of hermits in caves. Society is an organ- 
ism, and it requires all its elements to make it complete. Progress 
must come by a gradual development of the whole. Social re- 
formers should remain in it among their fellow-men and work 
for the advancement of the nation at large. The little isolated 
community, which can be ruined by half a dozen disaffected mem- 
bers, has never been a success.””™ 

Somewhat defiantly, the colonists denied that their experiment 
had failed. They believed they had played heroically a part in 
the evolution to the new economy. 

It is, therefore, interesting to note the reactions of various mem- 
bers who said they were ready to give out their findings to the 
world that others might profit. “It is better to make mistakes than 
to do nothing,” they began, for they resented the idealists who 
suggest Utopias peopled with fanciful creatures but stop there. 
“The proper way to study sociology is not to theorize on what men 
would probably do under certain circumstances. Put men under 
the conditions and see what they will do. Experience upsets all the- 
ories.”” “Of course,” said Casson, “a colony does not solve the 
whole problem. It is a Socialist workshop, that’s all. Every col- 
ony must pass through a weeding process before it gathers to- 
gether the right people to make it a success.”™ 

As the RCA developed, opinions as to what the experiment 
could accomplish were noticeably modified. The noisy shout of 
Wayland, “The world is ours”,™ was soon supplanted by McDill’s 
modest optimism, “It takes but a stretch of the imagination to 
picture our valley strung along to the Cumberlands with happy, 
contented colonies, working together for one common end; con- 
nected by electrified roads and each having advantages not pos- 
sessed by communities of five times their size on the outside.”™ 
That dream, too, vanished. In the dark days of receivership, their 
attention was perforce concentrated in the immediate valley “where 
they saw the ideal struggling to incorporate itself with the vices 
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of incapacity, indifference, and selfishness.”"” They were forced 
to acknowledge that even though such a cooperative organization 
could give the proletariat advantage of security, education, and 
refinement, a spiritual regeneration of the heart was much more 
important. 

In their own last analysis, they had achieved economic free- 
dom; they were still enthralled by social slavery. Maintaining 
that the two forces could be reconciled, they declared, “It is no 
matter if this colony is wiped out of existence by legal prejudice 
or competitive animosity. The lesson taught will benefit all man- 
kind.”™, 

Always the deep concern of the more serious members was for 
the future. They urged people to study their experiment, educate 
the masses, organize them on political lines, and thus find the 
peaceful way to the New Day. Their struggles were but a mere 
skirmish preliminary to the greatest battle ever to be fought. The 
precise time of this impending crisis was not clear to them. One 
remarked that the climax would be reached before the middle of 
1901.” Another, in a somewhat Arnold-like tone, saw Ruskin 
standing between the old and the new civilizations. “Her atti- 
tude is dual. Her industrial and social contact with the world 
is based on modern business methods, while all arrangements 
within accord with the principles of brotherhood.”™ Still a third 
prophesied, “Economically, Ruskin is located in the second quar- 
ter of the twentieth century.”” 

The latter, addressing the People’s University Club of Chicago, 
spoke with considerable insight. The “New Day” to which the 
Ruskins pointed, is dawning; with it have come more turmoil, 
dangers, and doubts than they ever dreamed of. During the first. 
quarter of the century events moved with such sickening speed, 
gathering momentum so furiously that people were blinded by 
the very thrill of it all. The idealism in the public life of the war 
period and the air of successful achievement in the following de- 
cade led to a popular optimism which had no limit. The horror 
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of the crash of 1929 had no parallel in history, and therefore no 
ready remedy to apply. In Tennessee, as elsewhere, the financial 
depression and shrinkage in values produced an apathy and in- 
activity in urban and rural life that led to a pervading despond- 
ency. The gaunt specter of want threatened the rich as well as 
the day-laborer and tenant-farmer. Despite the fact that the 
state was experiencing a remarkable industrial development, it was 
confronted by a situation made doubly serious because of a notice- 
able migration from the country and small towns to the cities. In 
the eastern part especially “the hard lot of farmers led them read- 
ily to accept manufactural employment.”™ Life in Tennessee, 
which had always been predominantly an agricultural state, had 
grown more complex. As the twentieth century got under way, 
a decrease in the importance attached to the farm, an absolute 
decline in the population of various agricultural communities, and 
a proportional growth of manufacturing and extractive industries 
characterized the change. At last the capital and skilled labor 
which Killebrew, Hawkins, governors and legislators had invited 
into the state so persistently in the late nineteenth century, had 
arrived, and for a time prospects looked bright. 


VI. Tue Nasuvitte AcRariAN PROPAGANDA. 


But with the descent of the depression, Tennessee, like the na- 
tion, entered a new ordeal. What had this laboratory state to offer 
now when the issues involved were tremendous and the time de- 
manded action? Against the mad race for larger production, the 
speed and drive of capitalistic industrialism at the sacrifice of the 
workers, against American commercialized farming and land mon- 
opoly, a group of Nashville Agrarians revolted and took their 
stand “for the rehabilitation of the farmer as the basis of all good 
remedial procedure in the South”” Through the maze of con- 
fused life precipitated by intricate industrialism and an altogether 
too complex society, they looked into the past for a way out. They 
cherished traditions, principles, ideals inbred in the South. They 
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saw in dismay the industrial invasion from the North “which 
was the more disturbing because it was proceeding with an entire 
lack of consideration for its results on Southern life.”™ They rec- 
ognized the fact that America, industrialized along modern sci- 
entific lines, was experiencing the crucial period anticipated by 
Ruskin and Carlyle nearly a century before. The physical scien- 
tist and the business executive, dominating pre-depression 
America, had failed. With the crash came a searching test of 
these two leaderships, both of which were unprepared to meet it. 
The social and human function of industrialism had likewise failed. 
The remedy for such a sick society shaken to its depths by a 
crisis in its manner of living and thinking lay in a return to the 
soil and coveted traditions, whereby stability, order and charac- 
ter could prevail once more. 

From the start, it was obvious that the Agrarians had no in- 
tention to engage in social reforms by establishing agricultural 
communities or colonies in which theories could be tested. Want- 
ing it clearly understood that as a group they had little interest 
in such enterprises as the RCA, Allen Tate explained, “We do 
not believe in cults. We never have believed in the efficacy of 
the ‘small colony’ that deluded many persons in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Our approach is political. Our doctrine 
favors a whole society that can best be described as an Agrarian 
democracy; Ruskinism, I believe, is a society whose fundamental 
tenet is production for use. It attempts to bore from within by 
communities such as Ruskin; we advocate political action and the 
reform of the present agricultural system away from money agri- 
culture to a certain degree of production for use that will make the 
citizen relatively independent of the market, but not wholly in- 
dependent of the profit motive, in which we believe.”™ 

As a means to this end, they recommend an agrarianism syn- 
onymous with “old-fashioned farming”. In their symposium 
I'll Take My Stand they advocated raising the great bulk of food 
for the family, canning, preserving, and curing for winter supplies, 
doing plain carpentering and amateur landscape gardening, work- 
ing mainly with horse power or man power, feeding animals from 
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the land, and fertilizing by grass crops. Like the “Ruskins” of a 
half century ago, they advocated legislation that will control or 
prevent the socially harmful use of labor saving machinery.™ Like 
Ruskin and Morris, they encouraged the handicrafts and small in- 
dustries which produce fine goods, beautiful and serviceable. In 
new terms they echoed Ruskin’s theory of work, “The first quality 
of a good occupation is that its labor is capable of being enjoyed.” 
Happiness in daily living is a goal worth attaining. With Ruskin 
they put “first objectives in life first, and the principles which will 
lead. men there in a position superior to all economic manipula- 
tion and artificial provision.”"™ They prescribed an adequate life, 
preferably on a small plot of land where the owner and his family 
can use their “heads and their hearts as well as their hands, in 
work, art, culture and religion.”™ 

The spirit of the great Ruskin seemed to have hovered about 
them as these measures took form, but to closer forces they at- 
tributed their ideals. “All of us were of course distressed by the 
developments of the 1920’s”, writes John Wade. “My own con- 
viction that a remedy for those developments lay in our own tra- 
dition rather than in socialism sprang chiefly, I suppose, from the 
work I did during 1927-28 for the Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy. I was in Washington at that time, on the DAB staff, and 
it was my fortune to have to write sketches of a number of Ameri- 
cans of minor note who fiourished 1860-1900. There I picked 
up many notions. When I went to Vanderbilt to teach, I was in- 
terested to find some people there who entertained notions some- 
what like my own.” Of this group, Allen Tate goes on to explain, 
“The great sources are strictly American or Southern: John Tay- 
lor of Caroline County, Edmund Ruffin, and John C. Calhoun. 
To these should be added a belief in the values of the Agrarian 
tradition of the South as it actually exists, and the values of other 
communities similarly based upon agriculture.” Adding further 
support for their convictions, Edd Winfield Parks of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia says, “As I see it, we are simply trying to revive, 
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‘both philosophically and economically a tradition which has been 
almost submerged, but never killed, in the South. It has a close 
relationship with the ideas of the English Distributists, though few 
of us even knew about their work when we were first discussing 
the ideas which later took form in a good many books and arti- 
cles.”™ 

Stressing the point that the ideas of agrarianism “have nothing to 
do with any movement which tends toward socialism”, Parks, like 
Wade and Tate, insists that they “have made no attempt to carry 
on the ideas of the Ruskin Cooperative Colony.”™ To the con- 
trary, they are much concerned about the rights of effective own- 
ership of property, and it is their firm belief that the small farm 
individually owned and controlled, free from industrial exploit- 
ation, sufficient for a normally independent life, can be one sub- 
stantial basis fora happy family, a happy community, and a happy 
nation. 

To the English Distributists, Chesterton and Belioc, the Nash- 
ville Agrarians attribute much of their philosophy, but the roots 
of their doctrine go deeper into the past when life was simpler and 
correspondingly more secure and man as an individual was more 
nearly master of his surroundings. In a century of swift changes 
demanding successive adjustments to new and difficult conditions 
in every field of activity, their direction is opposite from that of 
the current progress. Indeed, it is opposite from that of the Ten- 
nesseans themselves who in 1885 made this proud boast, “The 
backs of all Tennesseans who love their State and honor them- 
selves, have been turned upon the past, and her people are 
moving forward with heads erect and eyes to the forefront, 
endeavoring faithfully to keep abreast with the progress of the 
age.” They take a step backward to the life freed of complexity 
while the multiform relationships of mankind and the possibilities 
in every kind of production seem endless. They theorize on a 
poiltical manipulation to bring about a reversal of present trends, 
a most difficult procedure under best conditions. Their plans 
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might be most feasible ones if the days of Calhoun and Jefferson 
could be revived. As it is, a frontier, which in the past saved the 
industrial development from the social consequences of a satu- 
rated labor market, no longer exists. Instead, a social and econo- 
mic emergency demands immediate attention and calls not only 
for a philosophy of a “way of life” but also for a sound and sane 
healing ministry. 


VII. Tue T.V.A. Enterprise. 


While the Agrarians first made their plea for “a revision of the 
political framework that will permit regional government to func- 
tion adequately and enable the national government to deal sen- 
sibly with issues in which interests of regions are irreconcilable”,™ 
the federal government, after considerable legislation, stepped into 
the state and turned the whole Tennessee valley into a gigantic 
laboratory for the largest experiment in regional planning ever at- 
tempted by a national government. It involves millions of dol- 
lars and more than a million people whose lives in some way will 
be affected by the project. It is primarily dedicated to agricul- 
ture. Its second premise is its obligation to the people in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The rehabilitation of the huge valley is the ulti- 
mate goal. To the Tennesseans who “dozed in the sunshine and 
either failed to notice or gave more casual attention to the fact 
that soil erosion was turning its marvelous scenery into desolate 
waste”, this vast experiment would teach a valuable lesson on 
preservation of hillside farms, give instruction to inhabitants, and 
build up many small industries closely linked with the soil. In- 
stead of a pioneer RCA struggling to introduce the higher aims 
into ordinary life and prove what cooperation can do, the newly 
conceived TVA, becomes the sole planner, builder, and landlord 
of neatly organized Norris, the modern workman’s town in the 
Cumberland foothills. 

That this is no Utopian plan wherein the dreamers assume the 
possibility of complete social adjustment to the point of making 
the problems themselves disappear is evidenced by President 
Roosevelt’s one conditional remark, “If we are successful here 
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cation ” ‘The end of the experiment is not yet. To predict the 
outcome would be most premature. But here is a job big enough 
to commard all the intelligence, skill, and practical good sense of 
the best physical and social scientists. Because it deals with a 
human problem and seeks to find an adequate way of life, all 
Americans look on in an atmosphere of emergency and expect- 
ancy. As a physician the government is administering in an emerg- 
ency to a sick society. It is a useful instrument serving human 
welfare. In the role of a laboratory expert it has studied the 
causes bringing on the acute condition; it has supplied apparatus 
and equipment in order to proceed efficiently; it has removed 
the anxiety of the workmen and made possible an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the best work as the experiment continues. It looks now 
as if Andrew Jackson’s prediction for 1880 will be fulfilled in part, 
and that this Valley “will actually become the Garden of Ten- 
nessee”’. 

“If this experiment succeeds . . . . ”, then it is to be hoped that 
just as the good physician attempts to build up in his patient a 
feeling of independence and self-reliance when strength is restored, 
just as the wise teacher in the laboratory looks for a display of 
initiative and confidence when methods are mastered, so the broad- 
visioned statesmen will seek to emancipate the people from their 
dependence upon the state. Eventually the question will not be, 
how did the theories work in the Tennessee laboratory? but how 
do they work in the bigger laboratory of American society as the 
people try to get back to a life of normal self-reliance, indepen- 
dence of mind, and self-respect? There is a crucial] moment in all 
experiments. That moment spells success or failure. In such a 
laboratory as the Tennessee Valley that moment is tremendous. 
There is a point beyond which a government cannot go without 


































by Arthur Link Newton 











CONFLICT 


Flashing blades of infallible alloy tempered timelessly 
In slow flames which grew 

In thoughtful brilliance on fields of better battles 
Scornfully pursue 

Their ends. 


Flowing from beneath the shroud of lost illusions, 
Soporific tides seep | 
Seductively through soft concealed interstices 
And bring unbelieving sleep 

To lagging swords. 


Follow now the garbled vestiges of autonomic 
Dominance to sigh, 
And gently sing or these to roar in pilomotor rage, 
While spotted beasts deny 
Their pale trembling. 

~A 
Unthought cortical steps lead swiftly to Rolando’s brim 
Where each his instinct-laden weapon 
Specifically utilize in induction of its regal wound, 
While atrophic sabers sleep on 
And motivation’s done. 


Like jaded summer wind comes sultry Time and blows 
To where the dreams of springtime’s loves go 

The Anesthetic billows. Dull blades paretically rise 
And bitter motleys seek the limbo 


Of to have been. 














by Charles I. Glicksberg 


V. F. CALVERTON: 


MarxisM WitTHouT DoGMa 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem, the official edict was once passed 
] out that Mr. Calverton was an actual or potential Fascist. 
Communist critics showed him no quarter. When the order came 
from Moscow that he be attacked as an ideological traitor, sufficient 
grounds were immediately discovered for discrediting him. Not 
only did he depend on other sources for his material—as what scho- 
lar does not?—but he went so far, it was charged, as to plagiarize 
cunningly from the works of other men. In this manner it was 
sought to undermine his growing reputation as a literary critic. 
In fact, a whole issue of the Masses was devoted to the task of 
exposing how Mr. Calverton had pilfered his material, how he 
had covered his tracks by means of clever paraphrasing. The at- 
tack was, of course, unfounded and absurd. It utterly failed to 
prove its point. In The Newer Spit, the book that bore the 
brunt of the attack, Mr. Calverton had frankly stated his sources. 
His primary purpose in that volume was to present a new point 
of view, a new method of interpretation. 

Mr. Calverton’s integrity and ability as a critic were impugned 
for purely political reasons. Apparently—from what one can 
gather—he would not conform to party dictates. He insisted 
on thinking and acting at times on his own initiative and accord- 
ing to his own conception of what was right. Since this could 
not under any circumstances be permitted—it meant a serious 
breach of party discipline—the work of character assassination 
began. Now judging by what standards one will, Mr. Calverton 





4Some day the problem of sincerity in letters will have to be solved. Mr. I. A. 
Richards—the critic who has come closest to solving it psychologically—has no 
political program. At present the problem is still smothered in a thick fog of mis- 
conception. A writer voicing the wrong political opinions is unhesitatingly 
bran an enemy of the laboring class. In his Travels in Two Democracies, 
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has maintained a strikingly consistent position. He has been ex- 
pounding and applying the Marxist interpretation of literature 
long before many of the firebrands who profess to despise him, 
had published a single line. (The Modern Quarterly was founded 
in 1923 to agitate in favor of applying a Marxian viewpoint to 
literature, economics, and politics. Early in 1933 it was converted 
into a monthly.) But considerations of this kind carry no weight, 
it seems, in the class struggle, where the end is supposed to jus- 
tify the means. If a critic dares to challenge the dominant poli- 
tical bureaucracy in Russia, then he must be a counter-revolu- 
tionary. Mr. Calverton’s fruitful and distingtiished career as a 
critic is a sufficient refutation of the cruel canards that have been 
spread concerning. him. 

He is an astonishingly versatile and prolific writer. As a critic 
he has not confined himself to belles lettres; he has been in- 
terested in and mastered a variety of subjects. Aside from lit- 
erary criticism, he has made significant contributions in the field 
of anthropology, sexology, sociology, Negro culture, politics, eco- 
nomics. He has published two works of fiction. 


II. 


In 1925, Mr. Calverton published his first book, The Newer 
Spirit, an attempt to establish a sociological criticism of litera- 
ture. Though it contains many of the faults generally to be found 
in a maiden effort—an ambitious, overcharged style, wide and 
loose generalizations, a tendency to rely on theory and argumenta- 
tion rather than on concrete critical analysis—it marks a decidedly 
original contribution. It is a cogent defence of Marxist criticism 
at a time when, in America at least, it was seldom heard of and 
still more rarely practised. In the very first essay, “Sociological 





Mr. Edmund Wilson has touched amusingly on the fear that haunts the average 
citizen of Soviet Russia lest he be unwittingly betrayed into uttering a political'y 
damaging statement. Until the United Front was organized with its policy of 
enlisting all liberal elements in the concerted fight against Fascism, no one not 
four-square with the Communist program could ever hope to receive approval 
from the revolutionary critics. Not so long ago Mr. Archibald MacLeish was 
condemned as an unconscious Fascist. Then the honeymoon of reconciliation 
took place and the poet is now proudly exhibited as “belonging”. With Mr. 
Calverton, however, there has been no feast of reconciliation. There could not 
have been. Hence the vicious charge of insincerity and plagiarism. 
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Criticism of Literature”, he formulates those conceptions which, 
though he has since modified them considerably, form the ideo- 
logical foundation of nearly all his later work. Class concepts, 
he believes, shape and determine the aesthetic consciousness. There 
is a basic connection not only between ideological content and 
the social environment but also between technique and social de- 
velopment. Not only substance but form itself is molded by ma- 
terial conditions—a rather difficult thesis to prove. Nor does he 
prove it. He advances certain generalizations which prove of small 
practical value to the critic. They furnish no clue to causation; 
they offer no reliable criteria of aesthetic evaluation. They are, 
in short, a series of social, economic, and ethical imperatives which 
spring from the author’s own political and economic beliefs. To 
say that every type of literature has its motivating cause in the 
material environment is a statement so vague and so vast in its 
implications that it can help us but little, if at all, in the act of 
critical appreciation. The specific cause cannot be ascertained 
nor the exact way in which the material conditions of the environ- 
ment influence the embryological development of a work of art. 
Social changes are undoubtedly reflected in aesthetics, but to ex- 
clude everything else, as Mr. Calverton at this stage of the game 
seems to be doing, is a form of abstractionism. A thousand and 
one other influences are reflected that cannot be directly traced to 
material conditions. 

In his next book, Sex Expression in Literature, Mr. Calverton 
labors the point that the literary manifestations of the sexual im- 
pulse are determined by economic forces—a theory which is in 
line with the one he elaborated in The Newer Spirit. Though he 
has altered some of his ideas, his leading beliefs today are sub- 
stantially what they were when he published his first book. 
Throughout his career he has been animated by the same. social 
purpose and passion. The Marxist interpretation has been ap- 
plied with pioneering energy and ingenuity to literature, sex, mar- 
riage, religion, culture, and anthropology... His purpose in Sex 
Expression in Literature is to examine sex in literature through the 
lens of social analysis, to study it as the embodiment of social 
compulsives. What he constantly stresses is the manner in which 
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a change in the social system brings about a changed ethic. Sex 
attitudes, in brief, are socially conditioned. 

The weaknesses of this work cannot be dissociated from its 
schematic and over-simplified framework. Mr. Calverton ignores 
the contributions of Freudianism; he neglects the incalculable ele- 
ment of the personality. His main object seems to be to drive 
home his thesis at any cost. He is virtually obsessed with ideo- 
logies. Facts, books, characters, authors, people, classes, wars, 
coronations—all of these and more are seen through the red-lit- 
ten windows of Marxist theory. Ideologies crop up like dragon’s 
teeth. Mr. Calverton is at his best when marshalling facts, quo- 
tations, and illustrations in defence of some ideological advance 
or recession. Ideologies—these are his heroes and villains, his 
forces of light and darkness, of good and evil, engaged in endless 
warfare. When the thunder and lightning of ideologies appear 
on the stage, his dramatic instinct is satisfied. He possesses the 
uncommon faculty of reducing the most diverse phenomena to 
a battle of black and white ideologies. 

In The Bankruptcy of Marriage, Mr. Calverton furnishes a 
brilliant analysis of the antecedents and present status of sexual 
morality. It is a theme well suited to his hand, illustrating as it 
does the relativity of standards, how values change from age to 
age in conformity with important changes in the economic struc- 
ture of society. Though sexual attitudes are (he now admits) con- 
ditioned by emotional experiences in childhood, the basic alter- 
ations in the pattern of behavior are due to a profound revolution 
in economic life. He is willing to concede that the economic de- 
terminants are deflected by numerous personal factors, by various 
contradictory tendencies, but he still insists that social and eco- 
nomic changes necessarily involve changes in moral values. In- 
dustrialism is at the root of our ills. The biological imperative 
of marriage has been checked, its sacredness undermined. In 
addition, the perfection of contraceptive methods and the dis- 
semination of knowledge about birth control have revolutionized 
the significance of sex; its consumation can now serve pleasure as 
well as the end of procreation. Marriage is not the only nor neces- 
sarily the most desirable road to sexual satisfaction. Sex of itself 
does not determine social or economic change, and it is wrong to 
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exaggerate its power. Sexual customs are a function of the eco- 
nomic environment. Values possess meaning only in their relation 
to their environment. In this connection it is in place to mention 
two symposiums which he edited in collaboration with Mr. Samuel 
Schmalhausen, Sex in Civilization and The New Generation, the 
latter volume dealing with the problem of child training in the 
light of modern psychological and pedagogical knowledge. 

From the point of view of literary criticism, Mr. Calverton’s 
most substantial book is The Liberation of American Literature, 
an interpretation of American literature in terms of a Marxian 
analysis of dominant class ideologies. Though the aesthetic ele- 
ment cannot always be traced back to concrete economic influences, 
the aesthetic imagination is functionally as closely related to the 
prevailing culture as are politics and social institutions. But what 
Ariadne-thread shall guide him through the maze and enable him 
to discover the roots of the aesthetic imagination, he does not tell 
us. Emotional factors of all kinds, individual differences of tem- 
perament and outlook, the baffling problem of form—these are 
left out of the picture. His book is concerned not so much with 
literary history or criticism as with the structure and development 
of social forces in America. Aesthetic evaluation is subordinated 
to Marxist analyses of the particular ideology underlying an au- 
thor’s work. Books are but the crystallization of a class view. 
Though he is unwilling to cast aside all matters of aesthetic evalu- 
ation, for that is fundamental in the field of literary criticism, he 
is convinced that “aesthetic criticism is fundamentally social in 
character, and can only be significant when derived from a sound 
social philosophy.” Before a valid critical method can be form- 
ulated, the class bias of American literature must be examined and 
appraised. 

After emphasizing the importance of the colonial complex—- 
namely that American literature, because of its colonial heritage, 
developed a sense of intellectual and artistic inferiority—Mr. Cal- 
verton proceeds to explode the Puritan myth. There was a split 
in the ranks of the Puritans, an understanding of which is essen- 
tial to the true comprehension of our culture, between the upper 
and the lower middle class, between Dissenters and Puritans like 
Cromwell. Each promulgated a different type of Puritanism. The 
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upper strata did not reject the solace and pleasure of art; the 
Dissenters and the lower middle class elements were uncompro- 
misingly opposed to art. What is tremendously significant, Mr. 
Calverton thinks, is that the American colonists came chiefly from 
the lower middle class and were therefore altogether hostile to the 
aristocratic conception of life. It is therefore not Puritanism which 
affords a key to the understanding of New England literature. 
Our culture grew almost completely out of a petty bourgeois at- 
titude towards life. The petty bourgeoisie conquered on every 
front, mastered every sector of our national life: economics, re- 
ligion, literature, politics, art. America is the triumphant in- 
carnation of “the great petty bourgeois experiment”. Hence it is 
not the psychology of Puritanism but the psychology of the petty 
bourgeoisie that enables us to gain deep insight into the origins 
of American literature. When the agrarian economy fell before the 
advance of commerce, when the theocracy was shorn of its power 
a new ideology and a literature divorced from religion could spring 
up. 

This is the major strain in which the book as a whole is writ- 
ten. Once again we behold ideologies on the march, ideologies in 
conflict, ideologies overcome and quiescent, ideologies declining 
and disappearing. Only those aspects of literary history are incor- 
porated which exemplify the point of view so heavily stressed. A 
formidable but not altogether convincing case is made out. Fre- 
quently the author seems to be aware that the comprehensive and 
enormously complicated development of American literature can- 
not be fitted into the conceptual Procrustean-bed he provides. In 
spite of these serious obstacles to sound interpretation, Mr. Cal- 
verton continues his ideological assault. It is the morphology and 
functional aspects of culture, not its specific political manifesta- 
tions, which interest him. The character of a civilization is deter- 
~ mined by social and economic forces. Unity, culturally or socially, 
is not achieved except where economic unity prevaiis. Not until 
the twentieth century did America attain this unified economic 
life; prior to that time it was in constant conflict. Economic con- 
flicts engendered cultural conflicts; hence American literature could 
reach no organic unification. 

After analysing the impact of the frontier on American litera- 
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ture—the frontier as a leveling force perpetuating the cult of in- 
dividualism—Mr. Calverton shows how industrialism in the nine- 
teenth century welded America into a unified nation with a na- 
tional psychology. Industrialism dominated the country like a 
colossus. Consequently there sprang up a conflict between the 
upper and the lower bourgeoisie, with individualism as the cen- 
tral issue. The petty urban bourgeoisie challenged the prevailing 
laissez faire policy, but their protest proved utterly ineffective. The 
upper bourgeoisie crushed the petty bourgeoisie. An era of con- 
fusion and despair followed. But say not the struggle naught 
availeth! As members of the middle class were driven inexorably 
into the ranks of the proletariat, the proletarian ideology finally 
flowered into literary expression. Proletarian literature came into 
being. Now proletarian writers, we are told, whatever their class 
origin, must be imbued with a proletarian ideology. “They are 
writers who have adopted the revolutionary point of view of the 
proletarian ideology, and who try to express that ideology in their 
work.” Their object is social protest, social revolt. 

To one not at home in Marxist terminology, to one who is ac- 
customed to precise definitions, firm premises logically developed 
to a rigorously logical conclusion, these Marxist abstractions in 
the realm of aesthetics must appear both formidable and confus- 
ing. It is difficult to make out what a critic means when he speaks 
of a “proletarian ideology” or a “proletarian philosophy”—would 
he also venture to speak of a “proletarian science”’?—or a “petty 
bourgeois ideology” or even “proletarian literature”? But since 
even logic is social in nature, such lack of comprehension is pro- 
bably due to a petty bourgeois mentality. Yet one cannot help 
noticing that whereas in The Liberation of American Literature, 
Mr. Calverton opens the gates to any writer whatever his class 
origin, in another book he was convinced that proletarian art is 
art “produced by the proletariat itself, for the sake of the pro- 
tariat.” 

Towards the end, Mr. Calverton makes a gallant effort to clear 
the ground of ideological confusion. He even makes the signfi- 
cant concession that literature is not inevitably a reflex of social 
life. The writer is not hopelessly conditioned by his material en- 
vironment; he can help to mold it creatively. He is thus saved 
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from the iron circle of the economic necessity from which there 
seems no escape. The survival of the artist today, Mr. Calverton 
declares, depends on his choice of values, whether he will ally him- 
self with the proletariat. He cannot escape the nature of the 
choice involved. Before American literature can completely shake 
off the trammels of pessimism, a new faith must be founded. 
Trapped in the contradictions and chaos of economic life, bour- 
geois writers are losing heart. Their only road of salvation, he 
asserts, is to join the growing forces of the proletariat. That way 
lies hope, faith, creation. What America needs, he indicates, is a 
renewed faith in the masses—a return to that faith in the common 
man which Emerson and Whitman proclaimed. 


Ill. 


To The Making of Man, a collection of articles on anthropology 
by various authorities in that field, Mr. Calverton contributes an 
introduction in which he vigorously exposes the errors and fal- 
lacies committed by previous students. Doctrines and theories, 
he argues, are not accurate representations of reality; they are dis- 
torted by preconceptions, by class bias, by some leading interest. 
Science in the past was employed to sanction the status quo. Mr. 
Calverton’s theory purports to show that class factors determine 
the formation of cultural compulsives. Class interest is the de- 
cisive element in the emergence and evolution of the cultural com- 
pulsives in history. All social thought is colored by its pervasive 
influence. Neutrality is a myth. There can be no such thing as 
objectivity in the social sciences. Facts can be assembled and 
classified, but any interpretation involves a scheme of values, a 
frame of reference. 

The theory of cultural compulsives is further amplified and ap- 
plied to religion in The Passing of the Gods. It is more than an 
attack on religion; it is a searching investigation into the working of 
the human mind. He seeks to correlate the religious mentality 
wtih the social forces which condition and indeed create it. Re- 
ligion gained control over the minds of men by converting the 
universe into a place which would satisfy their material interests. 
His central thesis is “that the development of the mind has been 
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conditioned ultimately by the economic factor.” Certain cultural 
forces have determined what interests dominate the mind and 
make it what it is. Mr. Calverton insists that the whole of hu- 
man history can be interpreted in terms of interests, of which 
class interests are the chief. In any class-controlled society com- 
pulsive thinking is inevitable. These interests create cultural 
compulsives, the expression of class interests in psychological 
form. This psychological mechanism is compulsive because it is 
influenced by the strength of the interest at stake and not by 
truth. “Any man living in a society imbibes from it his very 
consciousness, his way of thought, his prejudice of vision. The 
class he belongs to in that society in turn gives direction to his 
thought and vision.” 

Science, he concludes, has broken the back of religious faith. 
Religion is now definitely on the wane. What both the individual 
and the group crave is security and the power that guarantees 
security. Once that is assured, religion cannot hold them. But 
security of that kind can be attained only through the growth of 
science and the reconstruction of society. The quest for mean- 
ing and purpose was largely a mental fiction, a product of human 
delusion. The concept of purpose is the result of anthropomor- 
phic conceit. Why should man perplex himself with insoluble 
problems? For the enlightened man doubt is far preferable. The 
mystery may exist, but it need not intimidate him. He will ac- 
knowledge it, but he will focus his attention only on that part 
which can be made knowable. Far from bowing the knee to his 
idols and illusions, he will expend his energies in creating a new 
and happier society on earth. 


IV. 


Mr. Calverton’s critical method is arbitrary, but it is com- 
paratively free from dogma. He has had the temerity to point 
out and bastinado many of the shortcomings and contradictions of 
Marxian literary criticism. He draws a necessary distinction be- 
tween the Marxian interpretation of literature and Marxian criti- 
cism. One interprets the cultural and ideological superstructure in 
terms of its underlying forces, the other interprets literature in 
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terms of its own essential requirements. “Criticism involves an 
analysis of a piece of work in terms of its structure and design, 
whether it be a painting, a symphony, or a novel, as well as a con- 
sideration of its social purpose and meaning. To state that the 
structure and design are intimately bound up with the purpose and 
meaning is sound enough for a start; but to show that linkage, to 
trace its continuity, to analyze its nature, is the indispensable task 
of criticism, and it is that task which has seldom been under- 
taken.” In other words, aesthetic qualities are as fundamental as 
ends, ideas, content. The function of a critic, no matter what 
his political credo, is to face aesthetic as well as economic impera- 
tives. Social and political judgments alone do not constitute cri- 
ticism. This is sound, but it remains to be seen whether Mr. Cal- 
verton has always practised what he preaches. 

In a forthright attack on Mr. James T. Farrell’s book, 4 Note 
on Literary Crticism, Mr. Calverton reviews the critical principles 
which have guided him and which should guide the good proleta- 
rian critic. Marx and Engels, he argues cogently, were too pre- 
occupied with the science of revolution to make any contribution 
to criticism. Little is to be gained by quoting piously from their 
work as if it were a source of scriptural authority. “Marxism 
is an historical method, not an aesthetic tool. All Marxism can 
do is to enlighten critics as to the nature of the aesthetic processes, 
but it cannot help critics a whit in the matter of deciding whether 
Aeschylus was a greater artist than Sophocles, or whether Thomas 
Mann is a greater novelist than Sigrid Undset.” 

Better, therefore, than being a good Marxist is the practice of 
being a good critic by building up an empirically sound theory. 
Too many crimes against truth and reason have been committed 
in the holy name of Marx. Too many Marxists fail to realize that 
literature exists for a purpose other than documentation or pro- 
paganda, that it has a refreshment-value. In this connection, it 
is Curious to note how the most devastating exposures of the fal- 
lacies and solecisms of Marxist criticism have been made chiefly 
by expert Marxists. It takes a Marxist to catch and confound a 
Marxist. Mr. Calverton has at last come to the psychologically 
valid but politically unorthodox conclusion that “the aesthetic fact 
is only remotely related to the political fact.” Subjects chosen by 
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artists are indeed conditioned by environmental and class factors, 
but the reactions of the artist to society and to the environment 
are predominantly emotional, not intellectual. And emotion, as 
he indicates in his late novel, The Man Inside, changes but slowly. 
‘Mr. Calverton, however, has evidently experienced considerable 
difficulty in making his actual practice square with his theory. His 
critical writings, while they do not entirely omit the aesthetic ele- 
ment, seem to take it more or less for granted, and concentrate ob- 
sessively on ideologies, content, class significance. As a Marxist 
critic he has himself on many occasions been guilty of the intel- 
lectual excesses and extravagances against which he warns younger 
practitioners. The weakness of his method is that it starts at the 
wrong end. In its tenacious hold on some hypothesis it overlooks 
the work of literature which it was supposed to criticize. Theory 
is thus cut off from experience and becomes a fascinating adven- 
ture in ideological excavation. But literature, the union of experi- 
ence and expression, is inevitably rooted in as well as conditioned 
by experience. It is an emotional, not a purely intellectual, outlet. 
An ideological abstract of a work may possibly help in the formula- 
tion of critical judgments; it is not equivalent to the work itself. 
Criticism, to be complete and effective, must do justice to literature 
as literature, whatever else it may attempt to do. Moreover, an 
ideological conversion on the part of the writer may lead him to 
introduce new themes and to interpret them in a new way, but it 
will not improve the quality of what he produces. Aesthetic achieve- 
ment calls for talent and a mastered technique, and there is no 
magic virtue in the proletarian label to call that forth. A writer 
is not the immaculate conception of an ideological miracle; he must 
experience before he can create, and proletarian literature without 
this base in the life-giving soil of experience remains a futile and 
fantastic abstraction. The personal equation, the individual dif- 
ference, is of crucial importance in the consideration of literature. 
For it is precisely this difference in the normal curve of human de- 
velopment that distinguishes one book, one writer, one sector of 
experience from another. 
Sociological criticism has of late commanded a huge share of 
the public attention because it has been so fiery and so righteous 
in its demands. Not only that, but it has been explicit in its ob- 
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jectives. It has advocated a challenging doctrine, it has sought 
to reshape the structure of society. But the very vehemence of 
its passion for social justice has militated against its effectiveness 
as a critical method. It has developed into a body of abstractions 
dedicated to the worthy but unfeasible task of proving that all 
art is an instrument of propaganda, a class-conscious weapon—an 
extremist position that Mr. Eastman has riddled full of holes. The 
Marxist analysis of literature has sown and reaped an abundant 
crop of blunders. It has made for a revival not only of the didactic 
but of the utilitarian, the functional. In exposing some of the 
grosser fallacies of Marxist criticism, it is not at all a question of 
taking sides but of achieving clarity, and this in spite of Mr. Cal- 
verton’s strong.contention that all social thought is marked by 
class bias. 

What the Marxists have done is to transform a theory into an 
aesthetic—another striking example of criticism beginning at the 
wrong end. They have rationalized an ethical or social wish into 
a philosophy of value. Economic determinism is used as if it were 
the open sesame to the understanding of literature. According to 
this conception, individuals do not exist; only members of social 
groups, classes ruled by economic drives. Love, grief, joy, hope, 
the craving for travel or adventure, friendship, reading, reflec- 
tion—these too are socially conditioned. An iron circle of neces- 
sity hems us in. 

Now every critical method is an instrument, not a final truth. 
Even if it were accepted as a final truth, it would still be an in- 
strument, time-edged and socially conditioned. In a developing 
environment no truth is absolute, no method of permanent valid- 
ity. Hence philosophies, points of view, methods, valuations must 
change as the world changes because they have their roots and 
their being in that world. At a certain time a particular method 
or outlook may seem to possess greater validity than those that 
prevailed in the past. That does not mean it annuls the older method 
or outlook completely. It simply means that the new method has 
a conditional validity. All this has an important bearing on the 
dialectical-deterministic type of criticism. Its devotees write as 
if Marxism epitomized the whole truth, as if all other forms of 
criticism were floundering in bourgeois darkness. But if criticism 
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is an instrument, we must first determine to what use we can legiti- 
mately put it before we grant its usefulness. Marxism may be 
usefully applied to the ideational content of art, its basic social 
assumptions, if these can be disentangled without destroying the 
organic unity of the work. But, as Mr. Calverton has recently 
pointed out, form, style, suggestiveness, imagination, metaphorical 
effectiveness, imagery, the creation of illusion, vitality—these can- 
not be measured by Marxian calipers. 

The Marxist controversy in criticism has sown confusion because 
it has sprung from a for-or-against, an either-or psychology. One 
is imperiously bidden to take sides. One must perforce choose 
between Fascism and Communism, between Lenin and Hitler. 
This reduction of the complex critical porblem to the status of a 
class war has beclouded the central issue: the nature and function 
of criticism itself. Criticism, of course, cannot long be neutral; 
neutrality makes for impotence. It is equally evident that it can- 
not be narrowly partisan; party passions make for fanaticism, big- 
otry, dogmatic abstractionism; they prevent the objective study 
of facts; they constitute a negation of the critical attitude. This is 
no paradox. By its nature criticism is an art of analysis and dis- 
crimination which culminates, in its highest stages, in a synthesis 
of values. When that synthesis has taken place, the critic has made 
his choice, but the choice in any event did not precede the critical 
act. He first discriminates and then decides; he first studies the 
problém and then arrives at his solution; he first seeks to pluck the 
heart of the aesthetic mystery of a work and then proceeds to 
judge its value. It is difficult to follow Mr. Calverton when he 
insists that in criticizing a work of art “we should establish our 
coérdinates in the beginning and be careful to keep them con- 
stantly in mind when making a judgment.” Out of such assump- 
tions do overzealous Marxists derive the curious solecism that what 
is poor Marxism is bound to be poor art, and that what possesses 
social significance, i. e., revolutionary significance, is good art. 
Values cannot be anterior to values that emerge out of the work 
itself. 

If there is any hope of creating a reliable and fruitful critical 
method based on Marxist principles, we shall do well to watch Mr. 
Calverton’s career. He is one of the few who have had the cour- 
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age to take Marx out of Marxism. He has stressed the value of 
craftsmanship; he has kept faith with his social ideas without be- 
traying his insight or integrity as a critic. He has given an origi- 
nal, if not altogether realistic, interpretation of the American 
scene. He is the rare example of a Marxist who does not pretend 
to infallibility, whose voice is not marred by a militant strain of 
dogmatism. 


by L. Robert Lind 


EPITAPH FOR POETS 


Is it for this we have labored to make out of beauty 

A thing to be grasped, felt, tasted, a part of our blood 

And the bone of our growing— 

This, that is past our knowing, 

Past all that is bright and enduring, 

For the empty, the blank and silent, the nothing of death? 


Here is the night and day of our living 

Blown beyond evening into a stillness of breath, 
A cold so bitter no lips can feel it and utter 
Another beautiful word to stave off horror, 
Greed, and the essential smallness of human life. 


Here is the end; it is only this we have sought, 
The terrible sharpness of ice on the throat, or a knife 
Drawn across glass with a hiss of anguish. 


Let it be written: they wrote for themselves alone; 

They could not escape, no more than the rest; they will live, 
If at all, in the mouths of a few and the ashes of myriad millions 
There in the same earth, grown nameless as trees in the night. 














by E. H. Templin 








BROKEN TOKENS 


I 


Yesterday was whimsical and lewd. 

Ego and alter ego, king and clown, 

Plucked morality to the skeleton, 

Hung on it trunks of laughter, cap and gown. 


Gathered like a secret on the tongue 

During the week, Elizabethan jests, 
Cello-vibrant and worded virilely, 

Were spread out, as laughter-rugs for guests. 


Friendship glowed with greetings, and impaled 
Moths of dialectic on its light. 

Whimsical and cruel, but just, it spat 
Insincerity into the night. 


II 


Today nothing rememberable remains. 
Laughter, washed ashore, lies in its shell 
Belly upwards, snapping savagely 

At self-pity standing by to tell 


The count of ten. To such a mood, come true, 
Fortunate the never-born, aborted 

Into limbos of unbeing, children 

Of the childless and revengeful-hearted 


Dead; and fortunate the living men, 
Gifted with the glossing of defeat, 
Blithe of foot, and weaving paths of jazz 
To its candied, pseudo-phallic beat. 




















by Robert G. Berkelman 


SHAKESPEARE: VENTRILOQUIST 


«\ HAKESPEARE cannot be ranked even as a writer of the 
fourth order. As a character painter he is nowhere. It is per- 
fectly certain that he was not an artist, and that his works are not 
artistic productions.” To this point-blank decision came Leo Tol- 
stoy, at the ripe age of seventy-five, after having re-read the plays 
in Russian, German, and English. The great novelist objected es- 
pecially to the dramatic poet’s methods of characterization. “All his 
characters,” he maintained, “speak not their own but always one 
and the same Shakespearean pretentious and unnatural language, 
in which not only they could not speak, but in which no living 
man ever had spoken or does speak. . . They all speak alike.” 

How, one wonders, could the genius who produced War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina come to such a judgment? If he is right, 
thousands of us for generations have been wrong. Is it possible that 
he was such a confirmed realist that he could not recognize in the 
idealized speech of poetic drama the truth that transcends actual- 
ity without contradicting it? To shrug off these accusations, how- 
ever, as the vaporings of an aged fanatic who damned Wagnerian 
opera and pronounced Uncle Tom’s Cabin the acme of art, would 
be much too easy. 

If lovers of Shakespeare are as honest as they are loyal, must 
they not agree to some extent with Tolstoy? We might as well 
admit that Shakespeare’s dialogue occasionally can be woefully 
out of character and out of circumstance, and that scores of minor 
characters speak no language but their creator’s. John of Gaunt, 
for instance, though next door to death, conjures up enough strength 
to compose and deliver one unbroken thirty-eight line lyric to— 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


His grandson King Henry V protests to Katherine of France, when 
proposing marriage, that he is a plain soldier having no cunning 
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in eloquence; yet before Harfleur, spurring his men up the scaling 
ladders, this plain soldier is giwen an eloquence that embraces 
figurativeness, onomatopoeia, and subtle alliteration. Likewise 
Friar Laurence, Romeo’s somewhat ponderous balance wheel, en- 
joys grinding out didactic aphorisms such as—‘“These violent de- 
lights have violent ends” and “Too swift arrives as tardy as too 
slow”; yet his opening lines, singing of grey-eyed morn and Titan’s 
fiery wheels, would come more fittingly from the lyrical Romeo. 
Sensible, well-balanced Juliet repeatedly cautions her lover against 
rashness, and refuses to please him by making rhetorical capital 
of her love, admonishing him that they are but beggars that can 
count their worth; nevertheless, two scenes later, this thoughtful 
girl, when one might expect her to be most poignantly simple, 
lapses into outcries far more typical of her word-intoxicated sweet- 
heart, manufacturing pun after pun upon “I” and “eye”. In Rich- 
ard II the supposedly illiterate gardeners handle blank verse more 
cunningly than they do their spades and pruning-hooks; their sus- 
tained analogy is worthy of the polished Marcus Brutus. Similar- 
ly Adam, a lowly servant in Orlando’s family for sixty years, em- 
ploys a vocabulary that would do full justice to the dukes of As 
You Like It. Dighton and Forrest are fifteenth-century killers, 
Richard of Gloucester’s bloody dogs; but they snarl in no tight- 
jawed Hemingway manner when they report having put the two 
young princes on the spot. Rather, they sing— 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 

We smothered 

The most replenished swect work of Nature, 

That from the prime creation e’er she framed. 
Tolstoy’s indictment begins to seem less and less fanatic. 

If all this be treason, we have not made the most of it. Are not 
these few illustrations additional evidence that we find in the my- 
riad-minded one just about anything we seek, even some substan- 
tiation of Tolstoy’s seemingly preposterous attack? 

Shift our mind-set away from a vindication of the Russian, how- 
ever, and straightway we discover plenty of reason for agreeing 
with Balzac that “next to God comes Shakespeare.” Certainly it 
is Doll Tearsheet who blurts, “Away, you mouldy rouge, away! 
I am meat for your master,” and not the gentle Desdemona. Or 
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who would mistake any of the lines of the simpering Osric for those 
of Othello? Would Tolstoy have maintained that cantankerous 
Coriolanus is ever to be confused with the Duke of Orsino wishing 
music, if it be the food of love, to play on? Does the low-pulsed 
Antonio of Venice ever talk at all like Gratiano of the skipping 
spirit? Falstaff and Dogberry might well be played by the same 
broad-beamed actor; but who, even in the dark, would take the 
bumbling night watch for the nimble-minded colossus? . Could 
Juliet’s scatter-brained Nurse, though coached by ten Bellarios 
of Padua, possibly succeed in turning the law upon Shylock? In 
Henry IV the ‘fourth-rate’ dramatist, in less than fifty lines, gives 
breathing, though anonymous, life to two carriers setting out at 
dawn for the London market, the one solicitous about the horse’s 
‘chafing saddle, the other grumbling about the dank peas and the 
villainous fleas. 

Along this larger vein one might explore endlessly. Might we not, 
though, try to meet Tolstoy on his own field and accept quite spe- 
cifically his challenge that all Shakespeare’s characters talk alike? 
In broad terms lovers of the dramatist have often noted the vary- 
ing tones, accents, and rhythms of many of the characters. Just 
what, though, is the essence of these stylistic distinctions? 

To illustrate: Benedick, bachelor eternal—until he marries, 
springs alive not so much through what he does, nor what he says, 
but rather how he says it. Woo in festival terms, he cannot; nor 
can he find any rhyme to “lady” but “baby”. If his gifts of speech 
do not “run smoothly in the even road of blank verse,” he has, 
nonetheless, an effervescence quite his own. His sentences glitter 
like a row of icicles with the noon sun upon them. In their very 
structure they frequently contain the parry, riposte, and final 
lunge of the most agile fencers. With a flourish he produces 
this judgment upon Claudio’s charmer: “Why, i’ faith, she’s too 
low for a high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little for 
a great praise; only this commendation can I afford her, that were 
she other than she is, she were unhandsome; and being no other 
but as she is, I do not like her.” He loves sparkling antithetical 
balance. His manner is the nearest thing in prose to the 
crispness of Pope’s couplets. He is also enamored of the climactic 
sentence. Into one he can flip the coils and the final smack of a 
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whip, as when he vows everlasting bachelorhood: “One woman 
is fair, yet I am well; another is wise, yet I am well; another vir- 
tuous, yet I am well; but till all graces be in one woman, one woman 
shall not come in my grace.” 

Nor do tragically idealistic Brutus, the Woodrow Wilson of 
antiquity, and crafty Marc Antony talk at all like Benedick or 
like each other. Unbending Brutus starches his sentences with 
initial noun clauses: 


That you do love me, I am nothing jealous, 


he orates to his brother-in-law Cassius, his tone reminding one of 
Victoria’s phrase about Gladstone’s public-meeting style— 

What you would work me to, I have some aiin. 

How I have thought of this and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter. . . 
Speaking to the plebeians, he still fails to come down from the mar- 
ble pedestal of his rhetoric: “Romans, countrymen, and lovers! 
hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you may hear; believe 
me for mine honor, that you may believe; censure me in your wis- 
dom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge.” He 
is unaware that such a style is not the key to open men’s hearts. 

Antony, on the other hand, is as shrewd as a Father Coughlin 
or an Al Smith. With simple, direct concreteness he reminds his 
listeners that Caesar has brought many captives to Rome, whose 
ransoms have filled the general coffers, and asks whether this shows 
Caesar ambitious. Remembering, too, that a tear in the voice 
says more than much fine phrasing, he begs them to bear with 
him; his heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, and he must pause 
till it come back to him. Flattery, he knows, has more charms 
than symmetry of phrases and clauses. He dangles Caesar’s testa- 
ment before them; he pictures the assassination melodramatically; 
he uses irony, but with reiteration makes very sure that it is clear; 
he does not forget to affect modesty. By this time the commoners 
have long since forgotten Brutus and his marble oratory. 

Quite the contrary of stately Brutus and dashing Benedick is 
the group of babblers. Polonius becomes more and more the te- 
dious old fool. The doddering moral-monger, even in the midst 
of giving directions concerning the spying upon his own son Laer- 
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tes, sinks so deeply into the verbal swamp of his own making that 
he must get aid from Reynaldo. By the mass, he was about to 
say something. Where did he leave? This is the man, without 
brevity or wit, whom Hamlet is to epitomize with “Buzz, Buzz !” 
and is to be silenced finally only by chill steel. Could any reader, 
unless he hide behind Tolstoy’s heavy arras of misunderstanding, 
fail to distinguish between him and, say, the reticent Merchant of 
Venice? 

If Tolstoy had declared that Polonius, Juliet’s Nurse, Hostess 
Quickly, Master Shallow—all spoke alike, he would have hit the 
target, although not the bull’s-eye. All of them possess minds 
that behave like white mice in a labyrinth. At the least provoca- 
tion Dame Quickly resorts to parentheses of autobiography. Upon 
the winds of her incoherence she shreds out her loose sentences; 
“Thou did swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet,” she reminds 
Falstaff, “sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the round table, by a 
sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Wheeson week, when the Prince 
broke thy head for liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor, 
thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry 
me and make me my lady thy wife.” Her talk stumbles and 
sprawls; Polonius either plods or dawdles; Benedick turns hand- 
springs. : 

The Nurse is another illiterate Proust trying forever to recap- 
ture a past. She is of the kind who cannot tell a tale until they 
have every hour and every day accurate and the middle name of 
each participant. In the debate with Lady Capulet over Juliet’s 
age, her sentences follow the route of an undisciplined puppy out 


- for a walk with master. She sticks to the trail for only a few steps 


at a time, and then scampers off into the high grass, yips up a tree 
at some inconsequential squirrel, runs out of sight to come back 
panting, and occasionally, sad to relate, sniffs into hollow logs 
somewhat malodorous. It is this craving for sexy savoriness that 
renders so ironically comic her repulsion by the same quality in 
Mercutio, that “saucy merchant full of his ropery.” 

Of these rattle-heads Master Shallow is the most nearly harm- 
less and the most lovable. We read but a few of his speeches and 
straightway he comes alive—a bent oldster with sunken cheeks, 
a white chin whisker that quivers when he chatters, a mild blue 
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eye that still glimmers with a fire all but dead when he mutters, 
“Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have spent!” His old mind wan- 
ders, “Let me see, let me see, let me see. So, so, so, 80, 80, 80, 80; 
yea, marry, sir.” In one sentence he can quote the Psalmist 
that Death is certain to all, and in the next breath inquire after 
a yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair. 

Blood kinsmen of these experts in incoherence are two such 
linguists as buily Bottom and befuddled Dogberry. They have 
been to the feast of languages and stolen scraps beyond their diges- 
tion. The one plans to rehearse a play most obscenely and cour- 
ageously; the other, to whom comparisons can be so odorous, suc- 
ceeds in comprehending two auspicious persons. These two breth- 
ren under the thick skin, in fact, precede Mrs. Malaprop by near- 
ly two centuries. 

Shakespeare, so widely assumed to be a gentle sucking dove in 
his own living, can nevertheless fashion for the mouths of his actors 
gusty passages of explosives and cutting alliteration. Says Doll 
Tearsheet to the Beadle: “I’ll tell you what, you thin man ina 
censer, I will have you as soundly swinged for this,—you blue- 
bottle rogue, you filthy famish’d correctioner, if you be not swinged, 
I'll forswear half-kirtles.” With the exclamatory phrase “to be so 
pester’d with a popinjay,” Hotspur adds force to his condemnation 
of the king’s emissary. King Lear, cursing daughter Goneril, 
vents his wrath with such muscular words as these: 


With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. 


Cutting “c” sounds warn Benedick of the predestinate scratched 
face when Beatrice, smiling acidly upon him, says: “Courtesy it- 
self must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence.” These 
knife-like consonants are at their keenest in Coriolanus’ master- 
piece of scorn, hurled upon those banishing him from Rome— 

You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose love I prize 

As the dead carcasses of unburied men 

That do corrupt my air, I banish you ! 
The reverse of all this popping and rasping is the syrupy grace 
which Hamlet’s uncle, especially in his first speech, pours over 
his guilt. 
Several characters thrive best upon exclamatory sentences, 
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Hotspur, of course, among them,—“he that kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast.” Before his wife’s eulogy 
we might not have known that he had the blemish of “speaking 
thick,” but no-careful observer can miss the fact than an exclama- 
tion occurs in nearly every speech of his. Even to the wife who 
is later to deliver his elegy he shouts, 

Away, 


Away, you trifler! Love! I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate ! 


For one of his ejaculations he comes poaching into our century— 


If he fall in, good night ! 


While dividing spoils before the insurrection he cavils on the ninth 
part of a hair; yet he is so impatient with details of planning that 
he forgets to bring a map (a plague upon it!), forgets the name 
of one of the rebel chiefs, forgets the name of the place where he 
first met hated Bolingbroke. 

But there is one who out-Herods Hotspur: passionate Lear. His 
speech bristles with exclamations: “Vengeance! plague! death! 
confusion!” Frequently his passion knots itself into hyphenated 
words: “marble-hearted fiend; more hideous than the sea-mons- 
ter. . . hot-blooded France. . . thunder-bearer. . . high-judging 
Jove,” and most powerful of all—“sulphurous and thought-execut- 
ing fires, vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. . . . and 
thou, all-shaking thunder.” 

More characteristic of Lear than his exclamations and his com- 
pounds is his habit of apostrophe. Does any other person in all 
Shakespeare apostrophize one half as frequently? He calls to his 
hysterica passio to remain below; he prays to the heavens, if they 
love old men, to teach obedience; he addresses parts of his own 
body; he begs patience of the heavens, pity of the gods. From 
the beginning of the great tempest scene— 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow! 


through nearly all that episode, the maddened king delivers him- 
self almost entirely by means of one apostrophe thick upon the 
heels of another. The spiritual climax of the tragedy, when suf- 
fering has sublimated the headstrong monarch into a regenerated 
man who begins to pity the looped and windowed raggedness of 
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all poor wretches in the storm, is distilled into nine lines of apos- 
trophe. Can one imagine this passage of titanic power coming 
from Sir Andrew Aguecheek, from Snug the joiner, from the “sweet 
lovely rose” Richard II? 

This ineffectual Richard, rather, reminds us more of Romeo and 
and of Hamlet. The three of them love to indulge their phrase- 
making propensities. They are easily made drunk with the wine 
of words. Taffeta phrases, silken terms are Richard’s first refuge. 
Not all the water in the rough sea, he assures himself, can wash 
the balm from an anointed king. At the trial by combat he inflates 
his utterance with compounds superficially reminding us of Lear’s— 
“eagle-winged pride. . . sky-aspiring thoughts. . . harsh-resound- 
ing trumpets”; but Richard’s fervor has about it the pretense of 
a frightened boy’s whistle. Centuries before Emile Coué, Richard 
practised auto-suggestion. The only armor between this pitiful 
sentimentalist and the harsh world is the armor he fashions of 
burnished phrases. The best illustration of his obsession is the 
passage in which, having just been deposed, he searches his image 
in a mirror for wrinkles of grief. And when his conqueror ob- 
serves, 


The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of your face, 


Richard reaches the nadir of his degeneracy: 


Say that again. 
The shadow of your face! Ha! let’s see— 
an he is off once more upon a labored fancy, when he should be 
dealing hard blows for his throne. 
Romeo is also in a class with those whom Robert ‘Frost has 
termed “metaphor-crackers.” In his first longer speech in the play— 


O brawling love! O loving hate! ... 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! 


he reveals himself more in love with the rare figure oxymoron than 
with the shadowy Rosaline. In all fairness to Tolstoy, granted 
the supposedly rational Juliet, when she hears that her lover has 
slain her cousin Tybalt, resorts to the same device, calling Romeo 
“fiend angelical! dove-feathered raven; wolfish ravenous lamb !” 
To Romeo, as to Richard. romantic fancy is a shield. Let Juliet 
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look but sweet and he is proof against twenty of her kinsmen’s 
swords. He is ready to swear sweepingly by the moon that sil- 
vers the fruit-tree tops; but, like Maggie Shand in Barrie’s play, 
the less impulsive Juliet “dams the tide.” 

Hamlet’s very first speeches, Tolstoy should have noticed, play 
upon words; whereas Macbeth never puns. Interpreters, wishing 
to demonstrate Hamlet’s tendency toward frustrated introspection, 
have cited his doubling of words: “too too solid flesh. . . thrift, 
thrift, Horatio. . . very like, very like. . . O villain, villain smil- 
ing damned villain!. . . My tables, my tables. . . Thatone may 
smile, and smile, and be a villain !” These repetitions would be 
more individualizing, however, if a similar habit were not to be 
found in Othello, who certainly is no victim of frustrated will: “But 
yet the pity of it, Iago ! O Lago, the pity of it, Iago. . . It is the 
cause, it is the cause, my soul. . . cold, cold, my girl”—to name but 
a few of them. Lear, likewise, has something of Hamlet’s habit. 

More significant is Hamlet’s expansiveness of style, his super- 
fluity of synonyms, a trait caught directly from Shakespeare him- 
self. He cannot remain content, for instance, that his solid flesh 
should melt; he must ask that it also thaw and resolve itself into 
a dew. Of this sort of expansion there are innumerable illustrations 
in his speech. 

In addition to these proliferations, repetitions, and riddles, his 
graver passages are occasionally weighted with involved periodi- 
city. That is, his sentences become not so much channels of ex- 
' pression as means by which he stores up thought, holding it in a 
state of tortured suspension. The following sentence, clause with- 
in clause, resembles the evasiveness of Henry James; its structure 
is very like that of the whole drama: 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannct choose his origin— 

By their o’ergrowth of some complexion 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

His virtue’s else—be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo— . 


Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 
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With the possible exception of Richard II, is there another person 
in all Shakespeare who would or could have said this? 

Orotund dignity is frequently considered Othello’s distinctive 
manner. And it is. But we may find something very similar in 
lines by Richard III, King Claudius, and Henry IV and V. Othel- 
lo, in addition, casts a romantic glow over his style with allusions 
to outlandish peoples and places. He has had hair-breadth es- 
capes in the deadly breech, has been sold into slavery and re- 
deemed, has explored caverns vast and deserts idle, possesses a 
magic handkerchief from Egypt, has looked upon hills whose heads 
touched heaven, and has beheld the Anthropophagi, whose heads 
grow beneath their shoulders. When Iago has aroused him, his 
bloody thoughts are like the Pontic Sea, whose icy current feels no 
ebb but keeps on to the Propontic and the Hellespont. In the face 
of death he remembers the Turk whom he stabbed in Aleppo and 
the base Indian who threw a pearl away, richer than all his tribe. 

“Honest” Iago is sex-obsessed, as nearly every speech of his 
hints or declares. He might well ask for several ounces of civet to 
sweeten his imagination. He loves talk of black rams and white 
ewes, of Barbary horses, of hot monkeys, of the beast with the two 
backs. .iecan leer pleasantly. To him, virtue is a fig. His figures 
of speech are obstetrical. His muse labors. He engenders plans 
and delivers events from the womb of time. Hell and night are 
present at the monstrous birth. 

To contend deliberately that in creating Shylock the dramatist 
consciously evolved for him an individual style out of his very 
mode of living might be forcing a point; but the old money-lender 
often does seem to be weighing his sentences in scales and to be 
tallying his phrases: like coins. Does he not seem in this passage 
to be using and re-using the same weight-measure in his balances ?— 
“A beggar, that was us’d to come so smug upon the mart; let him 
look to his bond. He was wont to call me usurer; let him look to 
his bond. He was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy; 
let him look to his bond.” And in the following, one can easily 
imagine him carefully flicking from a counter into his bag many 
coins of various denominations—some of them verbs in a series, 
some nouns: “But ships are but boards, sailors but men; there 
be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves, I mean 
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pirates, and then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. . . 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you. . . 
but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you. . . 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions; fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is?” 
Falstaff’s style is really beyond brief analysis. Does any Shake- 
spearean character quite equal him in variety of utterance? His 
resourcefulness embraces many manners. True, he cannot, or at 
least he does not, babble illiterately like his hostess, for his in- 
tellect has about it much of Hamlet’s agility; but his revilements 
have the voltage of Hotspur or Coriolanus. His smut is as ready 
as Mercutio’s, his puns as nimble as Hamlet’s, his wit as incisive 
as Benedick’s. In many ways his talk, as one of our most cautious 
scholars has contended, is “the most marvelous prose ever penned.” 
If one aspect of his many-sided style stands out, it is the rich 
warm joviality of his imagery. Even after his death his com- 
panions remember him by the burning-in-hell simile he discovered 
in the flea on Bardolph’s nose. Highwaymen, when he chooses to 
defend them, are Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, min- 
ions of the moon. Matching similes with madcap Hal is one 
of his many indoor sports. He dares to maintain that he was an 
eagle’s talon in the waist and could have crept into an alderman’s 
thumb-ring. In campaigning he is as vigilant as a cat to steal 
cream. Bombastic Pistol, he reassures Dame Quickly, is no swag- 
gerer; why, she may “stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound. 
He’ll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back in 
any show or resistance.” Justice Shallow, in his supposedly wild 
days, was but a forked radish, a man made after supper of a cheese- 
paring. Out of him Falstaff is to devise matter enough to make 
Prince Hal laugh till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up. Even 
in The Merry Wives, though the plot action makes him seem an- 
other man, he is still in voice, phrase, and gusto the same old lad 
of the castle. “Well, if I be serv’d such another trick,” he swears, 
after the escape in the wash-basket, “I’ll have my brains ta’en out 
and butter’d, and give them to a dog for a new-year’s gift. The 
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rogues slided me into the river with as little remorse as they would 
have drowned a blind bitch’s puppies, fifteen i’ the litter.” 

Shakespeare’s own style is like Falstaff’s in that it is likewise 
multifarious. When we think of the Chaucerian style, the Miltonic, 
the Wordsworthian, the Tennysonian, we conjure up for each a 
single dominant manner. If Tolstoy were right in his accusation, 
we could do the same for Shakespeare. But we do not and can- 
not. His style is subtle and simple, passionate and reserved, homely 
and ornate, tortured and direct—all depending upon person and 
occasion. Only a tendency toward a rich superfluity of expres- 
sion and a fresh aptness of figure, as with Hamlet and Falstaff, run 
as the dramatist’s own threads through the whole complex fabric. 

We need not and should not go so far as to maintain, with Alex- 
ander Pope, that all the speeches, without naming of the speakers, 
could be identified with certainty. Such a contention is no truer 
than Tolstoy’s extreme assertion. Many a minor character,—we 
might as well acknowledge,—and sometimes even those we have 
hailed into our spotlight, use an impersonal language which is more 
their creator’s style than their own. But all just deductions made, 
where will we find an author, in either verse or prose, whose ear 
has caught and whose pen has expressed more subtly characterful 
nuances of speech than has this miracle-working Will Shakespeare? 
He is the ventriloquist with a hundred voices. 

















by Laura Krey 


SOUTHERN SELECTIONS 


4AT, I often ask myself, can be a more pleasing task than 

to select Southern books for Northern reading groups? This 
is a responsibility which J carry a good share of each year and one 
I usually enjoy very much. Yet there are times when the under- 
taking baffles me—when, for instance, I am called upon to explain 
to dissenters the full basis of my choice. Then I always wish that 
there were available a more adequate body of considered criti- 
cism dealing with recent Southern writing. 

So far as my own judgments in this field are concerned, I shall 
have to admit that I am apt to depend, in the main, on a kind 
of submerged instinct much like that which leads a bird-dog to a 
covey in the brush. That is, wherever, among the Southern books, 
I catch a certain whiff—there is my partridge ! In most choices, 
I suppose, one does act, without thinking, on this accumulation of 
minute impressions which, slowly assembled, become at last 
quicker, and perhaps more accurate, than logic. Still, if you are 
trying to make plain to a sceptic why you prefer one book to an- 
other, you have somehow to unscramble your reasons. For how 
is a man who has never tasted fresh crab gumbo, say, or figs off 
the tree, to know whether the canned substitutes are satisfactory? 
Well, that is precisely the difficulty most Northerners face in judg- 
ing books about the South: they simply have no experience to go 
by and the reviewer, in discussing such publications before them, 
has to learn to put in reasoned terms what he knows almost by in- 
stinct. This necessity also occurs strangely often in the present 
South, which seems to buy a good share of its book-pages, along 
with much of its education, out of New York, and where now, “mile 
after mile the cities rise, where brisk Adonis tied the sheaf.” 

So far, however, this process of analysis has seemed to elude 
not only me but others better prepared to pass upon Southern let- 
ters. Indeed, the usual discussion of Southern books seems now- 
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adays to be governed more by whimsy or passing political prefer- 
ences than by anything else. If this observation should seem ex- 
treme, that impression, I think, will be removed by mediating on 
the usually recommended histories of American literature and 
on the current journals of review. 

To be explicit, where is a Southerner to come upon a discussion 
of the literature of his section which does not leave him more 
amused, or irritated, than instructed? True, they say that Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks (seeing, himself, the enormous deficiencies in 
Parrington’s account of Southern letters) is preparing a volume 
on the South to follow his Flowering of New England. The news 
is not especially cheering, however, for how can a critic who writes 
as he does about Boston be expected to describe with similar per- 
spicacity literary movements originating in Charleston, Nashville, 
or Houston? The case is the same with regard to Mrs. Colum’s 
recent prickly but very fine appraisal of American letters, From 
these Roots, which gives you no impression that there exists in this 
country any writing worth mentioning outside of New England. 
If, however, you turn nearer here, your search is apt to be no 
more rewarding, perhaps even less so. For what is less valuable 
than a history of Southern literature thrown together by a loyal 
son for use in the lower schools and full mainly of itemized names, 
dates, and unrelated facts? Or less interesting than the usual run 
of poetry assembled in state anthologies by editors who are mani- 
festly better patriots than judges of literature? The case is the 
same, alas, even if a competent editor happens to slip into a series 
of studies on the South a chapter on Southern literature. In that 
event, nowadays, the main emphasis of the editor is almost certain 
to be in statistics, and the matter of criticism will naturally be al- 
lowed grudging room. The truth is that, while there are now avail- 
able quite a number of recent histories of the South and of com- 
pilations of Southern literature and travel, even of detailed studies 
of separate authors, like Poe, yet there is, so far as I know, no 
thorough-going review of Southern literature as a whole in relation 
to Southern history and mores. And yet there is now at hand the 
whole body of important researches accomplished in the fairly re- 
cent past by a few distinguished and industrious Southern his- 
torians. This omission represents a strange hiatus which, in the 
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introductions to their recent anthologies, Mr. Stark Young and 
Mr. Robert Penn Warren were by way of closing, when they re- 
signed their common subject too soon. 

Of course the reason for this prolonged neglect may spring from 
a fact which Mr. Young emphasizes—that, until recently at least, 
nearly all literate Southerners have preferred making an art of 
living to writing about their experiences. This, however, is a claim 
not easy to substantiate for the last quarter of a century. During 
that time the South has been more interested in factories, sociol- 
ogy, and oil wells than in living either well or beautifully; and in 
that period it has produced an enormous number of books reveal- 
ing the discordant, confused state of opinion in a section where 
now only a few writers stem strongly back to a certain remembered 
stability. It is this ferment of ideas since the World War—a fer- 
ment expressed in all kinds of literary forms—which I wish Mr. 
Young and Mr. Warren had taken longer time to assess. 

Since, regrettably, they chose not to develop their points of view, 
I have found my own mind, these past few months, circling around 
the inquiries suggested by them. What is it, I have kept on ask- 
ing myself, that impels me to choose certain Southern books and 
not others? It would be interesting to try to expand this question 
to include a general discussion of the usually accepted canons of 
literary valuation as applied to books about the South—the task 
that I say needs doing. I cannot hope, however, to compass so 
ambitious a project or even to touch upon it as regards poetry. I 
intend, rather, in this article to attempt something more modest: 
merely to discover, if I can, what qualities I myself look for in 
choosing Southern fiction and essays to recommend to discerning 
Northern readers. In a subsequent article, I hope to name a few 
recent volumes which, to my mind, fall in such a group. And here, 
of course, I shall expect lively opposition, for what is more per- 
sonal and individual (unless it be the choice of a friend or a wife) 
than the choice of a book? How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when the pleasure one derives from any literary work is so oddly 
composed of what is actually im it and what is read into it out of 
the reader’s own experience? 
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II. 


To begin with, is it not reasonable to ask that a superior South- 
ern book shall represent more than factual accounting? ‘That is, 
must it not meet some more penetrating test than the monoton- 
ously repeated question “Is it true to life?” As if all experience were 
not wide and unpredictable and existence below the Potomac im- 
mensely varied, even as between counties ! Of course, if a book 
possesses that rare quality which (as Catullus once complained) 
will keep you from sleeping for joy, it will be deeply colored by 
its period and its setting. It will be so, however, almost as an ac- 
cident and because the material is so much a part of the author’s 
consciousness that he could scarcely go wrong, if he would, in mat- 
ters of detail. That the book should become literature, however, 
something more is required: that the characters and events should 
pass over into some larger whole than themselves, should be time- 
less and true to all life, not only to life as it is lived in the South. 
True, for instance, as the parting between Hector and Andromache 
is forever true; timeless as Bunin’s land-holding Russians are time- 
less—Russians who might, quite conceivably, be Virginians too. 

Southern books which, judged by some such standards, are more 
than tracts, or masquerades, or vehicles for political propaganda, 
do not thereby become any the less Southern. On the contrary, 


in books of this kind the characters are what they are and, molded 
by all the past, they can not be otherwise. They are Southern, 


not by a twist of their tongue, or by any way of wearing sideburns, 
or hoop-skirts, as Hollywood seems to think, but by their choices, 
which inevitably reveal the measure of men. Thus, General Lee 
had only to answer simply, “Virginia is my country”, for all the 
world to know his background. Books which, in this way, step 
out of their own period and place into a more embracing time, and 
which yet remain localized in taste and flavor and marked by their ~ 
origin are, naturally, not many. To name those which supremely 
fulfill such a requirement would be to list the few volumes of the 
world’s greatest literature. Yet is possible, is it not, to say whether 
this or that Southern book is more or less ‘true to life’ in this wider 
fashion? I should set down such a qualification as the first test 
which a book about the South must pass. 

What else is required in a Southern book? Is it not also essen- 
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tial that the expression in it be easy and flexible, even somewhat 
involved, and marked by the unmistakable cadence of English 
prose? This matter of style might, perhaps, be allowed for in a 
piece of work coming out of a section where English is hardly, as 
yet, the mother tongue, and where strange, and sometimes oddly 
attractive, foreign idioms are awkwardly making their way into 
the body of our language. A Southern author, however, who does 
not trust his skill enough to use sentences longer than a few words, 
who stutters over tenses and prepositions, who does not sense the 
sound and the flow of his phrases—is he not in a different case? 
For English is almost always his birthright, and it is usually lazi- 
ness or incapacity which prevents him from employing it to good 
purpose. 

This is not to say, of course, that Southerners thus writing Eng- 
lish will all write alike, or anywhere near alike. For does Cole- 
ridge’s style resemble Carlyle’s? Or do Mr. Thomas Wolfe’s im- 
petuous sentences sound in the least like Mr. Roark Bradford’s 
chuckling phrases? Southern writing will naturally assume an al- 
most infinite variety of expression, but, for me at least, a book 
about the South is flat and dead unless it is graced by some flicker 
of that imaginative intensity which marks—to pick at random— 
the last chapter of Miss Glasgow’s The Sheltered Life. No amount 
of good social purpose or reform zeal in the author, it seems to 
me, can compensate for the absence of this particular measure of 
grace. 

Corollary to this quality and usually associated with it, in the 
best Southern writing, I think, is a certain hardihood in using 
homely, pungent phrases, together with a total disinclination to 
dress up characters or events for the stage. Thus, in his delight- 
ful sketch When the Light Gets Green, Mr. Robert Penn Warren 
does not shrink from representing his grandfather (who could 
quote Macaulay and Gibbon) as taking his corn-cob pipe out of 
his jeans and asking, ‘Don’t it stink?? Here is an author, you 
realize at once, who knows his section and its people well enough 
to have to draw a stereotyped pattern instead of a man. 

As a kind of off-shoot of this capacity, some Southerners now 
writing possess a related ability: that of using romantic imagery 
and phrases in the most natural and unaffected way. Thus, sim- 
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ply, in the beautifully composed chapter of his recent prize win- 
ning history of The Old South, Professor W. E. Dodd writes of 
early Virginia. Thus Mr, John W. Thomason paints General 
Jeb Stuart. “He rode” (he tells us) “at a hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. . . in a gray jacket. . . with a love knot of red rib- 
bon. . . in knightly spurs of gold.” I believe it would have been 
impossible for a Northerner to have written those words just so. 
For unless you have, yourself, handled gray jackets, or come upon, 
in a trunk of old clothes, your uncle Ambrose’s faded love knot 
worn (your grandmother tells you) at a tournament in the fall of 
1859, how are you to write like this? Or unless you have watched 
your grandfather changing his boots and his spurs and his pistols, 
to attend County court, how are you to mention ‘spurs’—any kind 
of spurs—without, in this day, feeling absurd? Or if you are a 
Northerner, how are you to understand that a blooded horse and 
a fine sword and pearl-handled pistols were not so much ornaments 
as necessities to men who (as the historians are always pointing 
out) were determined to rule, though a minority? This capacity 
to depict the best Southern writing, and it is beautifully exempli- 
fied in what I think is the best of Mr. Stark Young’s books—his 
Heaven Trees. 

Again, the strong and steady sense of the flow of time seems in- 
separable from the best writing about the South—this conscious- 
ness of the relationship of all the past to the present. This is the 
sense which Mr. T. S. Eliot exalts as ‘tradition’, and which Mr. 
E. A. Housman was memorializing when he wrote “Then ’twas the 
Roman, now ’tis I, and the gale of life blows high.’ But whatever 
you choose to name it, there it is, like a delicate sheen, spread over 
the work of Mr. William Faulkner who appears to regard all in- 
heritance as a kind of disease. It is, however, I think, the quality 
which occasionally and especially in his last novel, The Unvan- 
quished, lifts his writing out of the sensational and the bizarre into 
a deeper understanding of the horror and evil seemingly implicit in 
all human existence. For this reason, his work seems to me to pos- 
sess a certain depth and strength of imaginative power which that 
of Mr. Erskine Caldwell, for instance, who equally delights in ob- 
scenity and horror, never reveals—at least, not to me. 

Related to this feeling, in the best Southern books there is usually 
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another quality which Miss Mary Austin refers to as an “earth- 
sense” and Mr. Llewellyn Powys as “earth-memories”—a per- 
vading awareness of place, of the seasons, of the sweet flowering, 
turning earth. This quality, together with a vast undisciplined 
imagination, is, it seems to me, Mr. Thomas Wolfe’s best asset, 
and it colors Mr. R. P. Harriss’s fine, and not well enough-known, 
book, The Foxes. This sense, it is true, is naturally most marked 
in the Southern poets—particularly in Mr. William Alexander 
Percy and in Mr. Allen Tate—but it appears, almost like a knell, 
in the work of Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts, increasingly so 
as she becomes more and more imagist in tendency. It is, how- 
ever, no new quality in Southern writing, for you come across it 
in Daniel Boone’s unlettered diary, and in the chronicles of those 
early Englishmen who wrote home describing Virginia to their 
king. This love for the land, for its smells, its depth, its heights, 
seems to be almost never absent from even moderately good South- 
ern writing. 

The contrary, however, appears to be the case when it comes 


cal discussion. This, I am aware, is a moot point in contempor- 
ary criticism, but to me it seems clear that those Southern writers 
who subordinate their artistic consciences to their social conscious- 
ness usually do so to the detriment of their art. This is a danger 
recognized by Mr. Harrison Kroll in writing about the life of a 
share-cropper, and for this much liberalism he was soundly excori- 
ated by one so-called liberal critic. Yet; I think Mr. Kroll is cor- 
rect. For can an artist ever be as deeply concerned with any plan 
of reform as he is with the dark, menacing, yet indescribably 
lovely, flow of existence which, in the end (as Baudelaire wrote 
in his garret) makes the poorest old servant the full equal of kings? 

One does not object because so-called realistic Southern novel- 
ists thereby reveal so much that is harsh and saddening and terri- 
ble. On the contrary: one objects because they reveal so little 
and that always the same. Some are poor and some are rich, they 
endlessly repeat, but in due time (Scripture has said it all before) 
the meek shall inherit the earth. No matter how you shake the 
kaleidoscope, the pattern comes out the same. To read these is 
simply to substitute one kind of melodrama for another. Writers 





to what so frequently fills Southern novels nowadays—sociologi- 
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who thus over-simplify their material are, it seems to me, strangely 
insensitive to what Unamuno calls the tragic sense of life—to the 
flow of life which is so much stronger and persistent than any 
thinking about it, and which, at last, brings us all, peasant and 
king, prince and villain, to the same yawning grave. Yet this is 
the sociological turning which a good share of Southern writers 
have chosen to take of late, notably Miss Gwenn Bristow in her 
second novel, The Handsome Road, and Mrs. Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge in her Minglea Yarn. 

There are two very real dangers involved in this course. If you 
are handling historical material, you may so transpose ethical ideas 
and social problems from the present into the past as to blur any 
sense of that time’s real perplexities. This, it seems to me, is ex- 
actly what Miss Bristow has done by concentrating her interest, © 
in The Handsome Road, not on her characters, as she did so suc- 
cessfully in Deep Summer, but on the moral environment, which 
she sees in terms of 1938 instead of nearly a century earlier. The 
second danger is that a novelist, dealing with the present, may re- 
port it too journalistically, and without enough imagination. This, 
I feel, is where Mrs. Ethridge’s book falls down, and where Miss 
Caroline Gordon’s Gardens of Adonis, except for its last chapter, 
fails. Perhaps it is given to only the greatest artists to write of 
their own times without becoming merely reportorial. In any 
case, it seems to me that, in most cases, a novelist’s obsession with 
sociology is apt to weaken not improve his art. 

That this is not a necessary, but rather the usual, outcome of 
such a point of view, however, is made plain by some of the work 
of Mr. Paul Green, who (in The Hot Iron, for instance) treats 
the sufferings of colored people, not as the simple result of class 
strife, but as a part of the larger evil that menaces all mankind. 
In some such detached way as this Mr. Lyle Saxon also presents 
the material contained in his recent Children of Strangers, but a 
consistent reading of this kind of literature will soon reveal how 
seldom the wider view prevails. Nearly always the authors, hav- 
ing once adopted the sociological approach, become unduly enam- 
ored of specific theories which, they seem to feel certain, will cure 
the ills of this present. One can only envy them their certainty— 
and grieve for the decay of their talents. 
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This prepossession is a strange fever at present afflicts not only 
the novelists, but the critics. In the whole United.States, con- 
sidered, relative judgment of books is just now at a premium. Of 
evaluation of essays, poetry, and novels according to the authors’ 
obvious moral purpose or political leanings, there is a plenty and 
too much; but there is extremely little balancing of such output 
against the long tradition of letters. Apparently a fair share of 
contemporary critics are willing to forgive a writer who cannot, or 
will not, order his thoughts or his sentences provided only his 
heart is in the right place—at least perceptibly left of the middle. 
That this is a tendency which, except with regard to the South, 
has very nearly run its course, is suggested by the recent hearty 
reception of a few books like Out of Africa. But when it comes 
to the South, too many Northern reviewers still seem to lay aside 
their critical judgments in favor of their moral enthusiasms, as 
happened recently in the case of Richard Wright’s Uncle Tom’s 
Children—a book quite accurately appraised, I think, by Zora 
Hurston, a member of the author’s own race, who, in her own 
Their Eyes Were Watching God has created a delightfully wistful 
character named Teacake. This kind of prejudiced reviewing 
seems to me a plain perversion of the literary critic’s function which _ 
manifestly has far less to do with an author’s political leanings, 
than it has with the artistry he uses in presenting them, whatever 
they may be. 

All these illustrations will serve, I hope, to define my main 
points: that the work of the best Southern writers will be more 
than Southern in feeling and significance, though it will remain 
that, too; it will have about it the swing and flow of English prose 
and none other; it will be salty and unaffected in handling essen- 
tially romantic, or what would seem to a Northerner “romantic”, 
themes; it will be deeply colored by a sense of passing time and 
of some particular place; and, above all, it will subscribe to no 
dogma. Ina word, it will be what all good literature always is— 
humane in the best sense of the word; and it will be good Southern 
literature in the measure that it is also good reading anywhere, at 
any time. 

This is a large order, and of this variety of mellow and sea- 
soned writing about the South there is naturally very little. Still 
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there is some—more I think, on the whole, than is being produced 
elsewhere in the United States today, though Mr. August Derleth’s 
Wind Over Wisconsin may suggest that the Middle West is not far 
behind. In that book, as in the best Southern writing, the mate- 
rial seems to be drawn out of a deep layer of thought and feeling 
where convictions are, not shining new intellectual abstractions, 
but, being merged with life itself, and long since appropriated to 
the innermost core of one’s being, are become at last suitable mate- 
rial for the artist’s hand. Books springing from this level are, as 
Horace once wrote his friend Florus, never ‘the common tale of 
pedlars seeking for their wares the sale’ but such as ‘will charm 
you o’er your wine.’ 

For the selection of such literature out of much chaff, I think 
Southern reviewers carry a heavier responsibility than they have 
hitherto assumed. At the risk of arousing considerable disagree- 
ment I shall therefore in the next number of this Quarterly ven- 
ture to name a few recent examples of both non-fiction and fiction 
which seem to me to approach this order of excellence. 

[To be continued] 
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ABANDONED FARM 


It takes five years for seedling tree 
And blackberry briar and sedge 
To dull brain’s sharp geometry, 
Erase man’s hard-wrought edge. 


When the land was opened, grimly grass 
And briar loosed the clay, 

And knew its wounds would never pass 
With cotton, corn, or hay. 


A hundred years from snarled domain 
And tangled gulley trench, 

These Picts and Scots of field and lane 
Reached out to hook and clench, 


And ravage lushy crops that peeled 
And blistered land raw-shorn. 

In five the trimly furrowed field, 
The line, and path so worn, 


And all the signs of son and sire 

Are gone with the seed of man— 
With rheumy orchard, and rusty wire, 
In a river of years that ran. 


The ground is healed, its scars are blent, 
It snores in green-brown light 

And bristles up its coat of bent, 
.Forgetting still the fight. 


_ It’s just five years of seedling tree 
And blackberry brier and sedge— 
But where is man’s geometry? 
And where his hard-wrought edge? 
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SOUTHERN EXPERIENCE 


In tough and heavy boots I strode 
Plowing through palmetto saws, 
Disdainful of their double edges 
Slashing gee’s and splitting haw’s. 


In heavy shirt and heavier breeches 

I could ignore the brambles snapping. 
Hissing, popping in my furrows, 

Like rattlers caught post-dinner napping. 


I drank from heaven’s inverted cup 
The choicest ale of golden brew, 

And tossed my head far back to see 
The sheer foam slip along the blue. 


Straight I broke through heavy hammock, 
Thrusting aside liana cover, 

Drawing déep the warm rich smell 

Dark earth loosens to her lover. 


I drank and ate a thousand notes 

That pricked the nerve and slugged the brain, 
From aperitif of mocking bird 

To platter clank of whooping crane. 


Ah God! I thought, this beauty’s pledge 
Is sweet to the strong and open soul, 
And nature lovely, yielding, fair, 

To him abroad in the perfect whole. 
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I heard a whimper at my heel. 

I turned; he stopped and pled with eyes, 
As only a pointer puppy can, 

Hope, then fear, then huge surprise. 


At my knee drooping, frankly sick, 
He let my fingers find his woes: 
Soft pads worn to bleeding quick, 
Sandspur daggers between his toes. 


All breast to flank his coat was raked 
From days in the saw-tooth and sedge, 
Old bronze dried, deep crimson dyed 
The new blood’s spreading edge 

Where starved bones stared in his side. 


“This is what happens, old boy,” I said. 
“To sudden pups who range too far 
Seduced by beauteous smells of earth.” 
I lugged him back to my waiting car. 


Soft sand lisped in the yielding path, 
The sky was infant blue, rose-tinted; 
In all the quiet wide domain 

‘No warning voice had ever hinted 


That wooing toward the lovely scent 

And yearning after ancient duty, 

The lover of earth’s fair open face 

Must watch for claws when seeking beauty. 
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by Roy Basler 


BALLAD OF THE MIAKKA 


Ten hides float among bonnet pads 
Where buzzards lope on the edge; 
And leaden play is in sight today 
For ten shoats skinned in the sedge. 


A shoat skin stinks in Cracker nose 
Before the buzzard flies; 

And white insides of livid hides 
Bring blood in Cracker eyes. 


The water is black by’ day or night 
On palm roots’ bitter lips, 

But blacker yet when the moon has set 
And silent paddle flips, 


And dugout skims a skimming of death 
From quiet on black bayou, 

A skimming of death and gulping breath 
In brake of tall bamboo. 


A shadow slides to mucky shore 
With less than hint of sound, 

And splayfeet tread the air so dead 
Into the oozy ground. 


There is nothing more but listening dark 
Of night that is waiting still, 


- For cracking pot of a single shot, 


Snipping a thievish will. 


Ten hides float among bonnet pads 
Where buzzards lope on the sands; 
The white insides of livid hides 
Shine death on thievish hands; 

And buzzards nigh will pluck an eye 
Before the noon sun stands. 
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DOREMUS CREDIDIMUS, Pu.D. 


He will wrestle full of zest 
Under buttoned mental vest 
With all the things that should 
Be said, but never could. 

He’ll do—no fear, he’ll need 
To do—his duty deed 

To all the musty rout, 

Of things he knows about 

In smug disordered rote, 
Heavier than overcoat. . 

He'll be authoritative 

With ablative and dative, 
Pretend with lofty guile 

To thinking, all the while 
Keeping from other folk 

A solemn, dated joke. 

Four walls will blandly shed 
Their blankness on his head, 
While he reflects their lore 

On freshman and sophomore. 
Wisdom he’ll teach, and know 
It never could be so 

When taught knowledge slackens 
Among the campus brackens. 
Truth’s awful loveliness 

He’ll say, but never guess, 

As he walks home to eat, 

The meaning of bread and meat. 
Crisp virginity of paper 
Will take his proper caper 
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Of senile annotation 

And frazzle-cuffed quotation, 

And virgin be, unbought 

Of any breeding thought .. . 
Credidimus, folks will wonder 
What happened to you up yonder. 


ay Roy Basler 


SPEED IN THE HILLS 


A flip of the hand, a flick of the switch, the clutch 
Released, and purring obediently this logic beast 
Steadily leans, then leaps at the touch of a whim. 
I ride smugly grim, inebriate of power, 

And holding cosmic onwardness with a flip 

Of fingers too slim and weak even to stay 

A hundredth part of the thing they feel, so leashed 
And hid that merest wish may strike it dead. 

I ride, and the bronze hills on either side 

Slip past in quiet singing mist that lifts 

From cedar splotches of vertigris, and ahead 

The road, without heed or mood, unwinds my way, 
And the thing that draws with quiet speed is good. 
The earth unwinds like a ball of twine beneath 
This vibrant motion; I am a thing so light 

With still sidereal feel that bronze lifts green 

And mist spins out till this is place and place 

Is this and all is heavy paralysis 

Of purring, drawing, holding tight, and I 
Am center, core and point revolving all— 
Quite all—and yet not all—what if— 

My God, the weight of feet on earth is good! 








by Roy Basler 











CASE NO. 13300—-UNEMPLOYED 


Now no message, post haste and hot, can stir 
This breast; now soundless chambers broadcast song 
To ears gone deaf with listening; eyes that glazed 
With watching see—no, nothing of our wrong. 
His day. was just a leaky bucket thrown 

Into time’s cistern. Bent back and flailing arm 
Availed, precisely, an empty bucket clapt 

To dusty mouth. For lives like his no harm 

Can work a duller sense than uselessness. 

His dream, like yours and mine, was only this: 
That we were men whose manhood was 
Enough—a dream that heart and brain could miss. 
No heaven worth the quest. He tells us now 

Of this eternity: It is not so much 

As one—yes, only one—endless day 

Of waiting in a week of waiting such 

An endless life. Advice was cheap. Did you, 
My friend, ever know a horn of plenty filled 

With fruit that rotted at the finger’s touch? 

And still he had no yearning for the gone. 

What had he?—another dream, that someone 
Some far where had work enough for two. 


ENVOY 


Life came to this: for youth a cagy fear, 
For’ age a crazed belief in dried up streams, 
For weeping, emptiness, and for laughter’s mouth 
The dust in graves of stillborn dreams. 

Liberty was wide for—waiting in anterooms, 

In tangled queues along the street—yea, wide !— 
Pursuing happiness with—shuffling feet, 

Dull eyes—waiting, a hole somewhere to hide. 




















by Arthur E. DuBots 


AMONG THE QUARTERLIES 


NE should never be challenged to set one’s house of criticism 
O in order and take inventory of its furnishings. The job will 
be dirtier than one ever expected as one discovers corners one would 
feel the cleaner for not knowing of, closets one wishes were never 
opened. No matter how thorough one may be, undiscovered nooks 
and crannies and even rooms will yet remain. The maid cannot be 
trusted not to sweep dirt under the pretty rugs. Altogether, 
housecleaning is worse than moving and takes the joy from Spring 
and Fall. Most critics either never are challenged or else never 
take the dare, and they live happily in unsuspected critical filth 
all the days of their listless lives, white-handed. 

In short, one might very well write “On the Importance of Being 
Unprincipled in Criticism” and make a trio with Datus Smith’s 
“A Plea for Unprincipled Education” (Autumn No.) and John 
H. Randall’s “On the Importance of Being Unprincipled” in poli- 
tics (Spring No.) in The American Scholar. 

If one did one would note that the most successful critics get 
along very well by making their affirmations (if any) incidentally, 
routine reviewing or outlining filling their habitual leisure. The 
principled critics, on the other hand, run many risks, including 
that of starving to death. 

The principled critic risks allying himself with -ists promoting 
-isms the mysteries or narrownesses or potentialities of which he 
does not thoroughly comprehend. As a Nazi he will not know 
whether Mussolini is for or against him. As a gentleman of the 
old school or as graduate of the school of hard knocks he 
will look on Keats as a truant. As a Communist he will learn 
to follow Trotzky and hate tyranny, and then to follow Stalin and 
hate Trotzky. The critic will not be able to help these associations 
because it is no longer possible to believe that one’s critical prin- 














































ciples can depend exclusively upon a philosophy of beauty. And 
it is no longer possible for a person to find himself originally in 
history, philosophy, psychology, physics, economics, and sociology 
without meeting babes and old men on the same road and without 
missing some of the guide-signs along the way. One has to travel 
by night and by day, and the hitchhikers one picks up are likely 
to knife the back just as the hitchhikers one does not pick up are 
likely to overtake one in their own Cadillacs shortly and smother 
one in their dust. 

This writer, nonetheless, feels that sequels are apt to be stupider 
than even Mr. Randall’s “On the Importance of Being Unprin- 
cipled.” He declares himself for principles. He believes with all 
his heart that business men and politicians might have gotten us 
into less of a mess if we had required of them that they act on 
even such principles as they gave lip-service to. He does not find 
the managements of Chicago or Florida or Mister Hague pretty. 
And this summer he promises: to do something about cleaning up 
his own house though he confesses himself fearful of many a door 
and closet. & 

Meanwhile, he is interested to find somebody else going about 
it to set his principles in place. Kemp Malone is perhaps the most 
brilliant philologist in Old English of our time. He is not unknown 
to readers of the Sewanee Review, to which he has occasionally 
contributed. In the March number of ELH, he writes “Widsith 
and the Critic”. And by citing Ernest Newman of the Sunday 
Times, Stuart Chase of Harper’s, etc., and P. W. Souers of Specu- 
lum, as well as by the manner of his article, he gives the impression 
of disclosing general critical principles. Such declarations as these, 
or those of Professor Crane of Chicago, are invaluable. One wishes 
they were frequenter.’ 

Mr. Malone hides behind the name “philologic critic”, speaks 
indifferently of the journalistic critic, but argues by implication 
for objective criticism or discipline, and seems to write of criticism 
atlarge. In other words, I am a little confused as to how compre- 

-hensive Mr. Malone intended his generalizations to be. He says 





"In “Asides and Soliloquies” a few years ago, the editor of the §ewaner 
Review invited professorial critics to make such declarations in his but 
few were forthcoming. 
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his principles can be summarized in three words (p. 50): Follow 
the text. His own topical headings suggest what critical problems 
are important to him: scribal errors, interpolations, divisions, 
units, links, foreshadowing and echo, variation and repetition, ver- 
sification, exegesis, authorship and composition, dates, identifica- 
tions (as of tribes cr persons). , 

Nobody will deny that this is a baker’s dozen of problems. Yet 
part 13, a quarter-page of this 17-page article, follows: 


In the paragraphs above, I have by no means considered all 
the critic’s duties. . .Let me conclude with a summary state- 
ment. In studying a work of art, the critic must seek to an- 
swer three questions, and to answer them in some detail. The 
first: what is the author trying to do? The second: how 
does the author go about his task? The third: how well has 
the author done his work? These are hard questions, not of- 
ten to be answered with finality. But the editor who shirks 
them on that account, and limits himself to certainties, stands 
revealed thereby as a literary mechanic, and turns his profes- 
sion into a trade. 

In this statement of principles, of course, there is nothing very 
sensational or objectionable. I am not sure, however, that students 
of especially modern literature can or should: profit by it. ‘It is 
an ivory-tower kind of philosophy of criticism, though perhaps, 
since a scholar’s retreat is likelier to be made of lath than of ivory, 
one should call it the “attic” type of criticism. Its whole tendency 
is to render a work static, fix it in time, place, and text, say a last 
word about it—when the last word is said, however, the work is 
finally dead, just as languages are dead when the last word can 
be fixed in a dictionary. The justification for such a philosophy 
would be in some such hide-away as “discipline”, a taboo used 
more often than not to enslave the genius in oneself or other strong 
men. And the effect of such a philosophy is to make criticism “un- 
principled” or experimental within the limits of a ritual of time 
and place. When one has determined what an author was trying 
to do, how he went about it, and how well he succeeded, one has 
taken only an elementary first step. Where does one go from 
there? 

It seems to me scholarly critics have lessons to learn from lex- 
icographers. Once lexicographers and grammarians tried to fix 
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their languages .beyond variation in pronunciation, usage, and so 
on. Now lexicographers make some attempt to keep up with live 
practices in language. Archaic words are dropped. Live words 
change, annd their changes are recorded. It seems to me that usage 
is even more important in literature than it is in language. For lit- 
erature not only conditions language. The great work is like a great 
word, forever growing. To attempt to fix it is to attempt to kill 
it. Time still marches on ! : 

Anyway, all the while Mr. Malone was declaring his principles 
I could not help smiling for I could not help remembering, not 
Messrs. Newman or Souers or Chase, but The Spoon River An- 
thology. In that sequence persons reveal themselves as I have 


found them, their “absolutes” conditioned absolutely by their op- | 
portunities, in other words by their life-work. The telephone 


operator achieves the principled philosophy of a telephone opera- 
tor. And I can’t imagine a philologist nowadays getting along with- 
out telephone operators—there are too many wrong numbers on 
the dials. 


II. 


Universities should probably not turn out only philological cri- 
tic-editors. Similarly, critical quarterlies should not be all of one 
piece. 

One of the most unusual! publications among American quarter- 
lies is The Mark Twain Quarterly, now in its second year, pub- 
lished by the International Mark Twain Society under the editor- 
ship of Cyril Clemens. It is unusual because it has its own odd 
timeliness, its own curious format, an outstanding list of contribu- 
tors, a peculiar tone, a defined policy, and even its distinctive trivia. 
Though published inland, at Webster Groves, Missouri, it is cos- 
mopolitan and would seem less unusual in England than it does 
in this country. 

I have seen five of the six numbers. And of these, four have 
been memorial to A. E. Housman (No. 2), G. K. Chesterton (No. 
3), John Drinkwater (No. 4), and James Barrie (No. 5). The 
sixth was an outright Mark Twain number. The seventh will be 
memorial to Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

The format of this quarterly is as English as itis American. Each 
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number contains 24 double-column pages. The cover features a 
suitable photograph or facsimile autographed letter or souvenir. 
But perhaps it is the mast, rather than the general make-up of the 
journal, which reminds one of English appearances. Here are 
listed the vice presidents of the Society, committee chairmen, and 
editors. The vice presidents are about seven American to eleven 
English, with five other-nationals. They include Wells, Dunsany, 
Belloc, de la Mare, Masefield, Shaw, Walpole for the English; and 
O’Neill, Frost, Cather. Sandburg, Tarkington, and Garland for 
the American. They also include T. S. Eliot. Practically all the 
committee chairmen are English, but Americans, including John 
G. Neihardt, and Burges Johnson, majority the editorial board. 

The list of contributors makes reading as curious as that of the 
backs of books on an unassorted shelf. -Mark Twain is honored 
by strange company. In fact, the list reminds one that polite (in 
no bad sense) letters are potent forces to civilize, level-upward, 
and pacify even distinguished persons.. Masefield and Masters, 
Sherwood Anderson and Hilaire Belloc, Markham and Nathalia 
Crane, Shaw and Arthur H. Compton and J. Ramsay MacDonald 
have fraternized as authors in this quarterly with unknowns and 
with such notables as Auslander, Irving Bacheller, Leonard Bacon, 
Hector Bolitho, Patrick Braybrooke, Struthers Burt, Richard Bur- 
ton, R. P. T. Coffin, Padraic Colum, de la Mare, Babette Deutsch, 
C. C. Dobie, Drinkwater, W. P. Eaton, Hamlin Garland, Clayton 
Hamilton, Norman Hapgood, Robert Herrick, Laurence Hous- 
man, Stephen Leacock, Lawrence Lee, E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, 
P. Mackaye, Lincoln MacVeagh, C. Morley, Alfred Noyes, J. C. 
Powys, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Daniel Sargent, Swinnerton, 
Hugh Walpole, William Allen White, Ben Ames Williams, Grant 
Wood, Chauncey B. Tinker, Car] Van Doren, and F. B. Young. 
Mark Twain, one gathers, is now listened to more heartily in Eng- 
land and America than he used to be in New England, especially 
on the occasion of a nctorious birthday celebration—he heads this 
table ! 

This general feeling is strengthened by the tone of each number. 
It is polite. Itis literary. Authors send in their tribute to Twain 
or to a memorialized author. Often their remarks are trivial, 
oftener short. Sometimes they write polite verses. Sometimes 
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they remember only that once they had dinner with the distin- 
guished dead. Sometimes the attempt of the living to be modest 
and lively, informal and interesting reminds one of C-grade fresh- 
men writing a theme. Always one knows that writers are writing. 
The Quarterly is distinctively literary in its styles and interests. 
And each number, accordingly, succeeds in illuminating, not only 
the honored dead, but also at least two or three of the laboring 
living. 

Its shamelessness at being literary, perhaps more than anything 
else, makes the Quarterly seem English. Somehow Americans 
have been ashamed to be literary since Whitman appeared on our 
plains and since Franklin Sr., Whittier Sr., Longfellow Sr., and 
other misbegetting sires said to their offspring, “There ain’t no 
money in poetry.” Yet because Mark Twain and the other mem- 
orialized writers did not starve to death whereas a few bankers 
came close to doing so recently, and because most of the writers, 
like the vice presidents of the Society, the editors and committee 
chairmen, have managed to keep off the streets—for these rea- 
sons, all can afford to be frankly literary four times a year. And 
as there is no other journal of the sort in this country, the experi- 
ence is refreshing for all concerned including the reader. 

“Let us now praise famous men” might be the civilized motto 
of this Quarterly. Its editorial policy is as clearly suggested as it 
needs to be by its editor, Mr. Clemens, in the Housman number: 


Criticism by contemporaries has a certain indefinable some- 
thing that criticism of later generations lacks. And for va- 
rious reasons such criticism is not easily secured. So often 
contemporaries of a great man die without having put on 
record their feelings and thoughts. Would that someone had 
taken down the opinions current at the time of Shakespeare 
concerning the great dramatist. Critics of a different day from 
this will labor under a tremendous handicap. .. . 


And in pursuit of this respect for the testimony. of the living, the 
Mark Twain Quarterly gathers in articles about or by contempor- 
aries of Twain and other notable writers. The tone of all the 
articles is literary and polite. Yet between the lines or in them 
there is also much of what we usually mean by “criticism”. 
There is, too, a certain amount of “extra-curricular” trivia in 
each number, complimentary letters about previous numbers, no- 
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tices concerning the activities of the Society, and so on. Usually 
taking no more than a page per number, these trivia seem to fit in 
with the general policy of sociably respecting the living which dis- 
tinguishes this quarterly from most others. Advertizing in the 
Quarterly periodically, for example, the Society gives medals to 
benefactors of literature. These medals are inscribed so that 
Robert Frost becomes the American Horace; E. L. Masters, the 
American Chaucer; William Butler Yeats, the modern Hesiod, and 
so on. 

These inscriptions are certainly picturesque. They are some- 
what paradoxical, for it is questionable whether the living or the 
dead is better served by these comparisons. Yet the tone of the 
medal-transactions is vastly polite and harmless, and politeness can 
make even a poor joke tolerable sometimes. The Mark Twain Quar- 
terly seemed wortl.y this extended notice for other reasons than 
its politeness. 

As a matter of fact, isn’t it the single American journal devoted 
anywhere near exclusively to eyewitness literary testimony? The 
only violations of this exclusiveness are rare as Compton’s “Man’s 
Place in God’s World” or Charles Edward Russell’s “Thomas 
Chatterton: 1752-1770”, two articles in the latest number. These 
violations seem to be unfitting. But meanwhile other journals 
will publish only letters by the recently-dead, memoirs of them if 
they are sensational enough, and occasionally critical articles about 
them if they are light enough. The obtaining of such articles is 
hit-or-miss in these journals, and they are featured seldom or 
never. The Mark Twain Quraterly’s specialty is primary research. 
It goes out after critical, on-the-spot reports. And it gets them! 

Its memorial numbers give warm, rather intimate pictures of 
their subjects, Housman, Chesterton, Barrie, Drinkwater. Not 
yet too late, it has published many first-hand accounts of Mark 
Twain, among which should certainly be noted Isaac F. Marcos- 
son’s “Mark Twain as Collaborator” in the last number and Bur- 
ges Johnson’s amusing “When Mark Twain Cursed Me” in the 
Barrie number. In addition, for one reason or another, the fol- 
lowing articles have given variety and notability to the work of 
the Quarterly: Florence Peltier, “Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Himself” (Drinkwater. 6); William Allen White, “Albert Bigelow 
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Paine” (ibid., 15); Theodosia F. McKinstry, “When I Heard 
Charles Dickens Read” (Chesterton, 12); Mary N. S. Whiteley, 
“A Visit to W. D. Howells” (Barrie, 7); E. B. Butler, “Marietta 
Holley” (ibid., 13) ; Paul B. Winston, “Robert Nathan” (ibid., 15); 
Carrol Sibley, “A Visit to P. G. Wodehouse” (ibid., 16); Cyril 
Clemens, “Bret Harte and Henry James as seen by Marie Belloc 
Lowndes” (ibid., 21); and Lionel Stevenson, “An Estimate of 
Ralph Connor’s Novels” (current no., 16). 

The “American Bibliography for 1937”, published in PMLA, 
lists only one article from this Quarterly. It is perhaps the most 
static, academic article published, Ida Rowe’s “Mark Twain’s In- 
terest in Nature” in the Drinkwater number. Certainly the memor- 
ial numbers themselves and several articles were worth noticing. 

American scholars, in fact, seem apt to be unjustifiably indif- 
ferent to this kind of work, which should be distinguished in kind 
from the casual gossip of the literary reviews. It seems to me that 
interested, trained investigators could learn a great deal about the 
moodinesses of authorship, for example, by following up certain 
clues suggested by Florence Peltier in her “Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson Himself”. Soon it will be too late. Moreover, there is plenty 
of room for similar, perhaps less polite, memorial quarterlies. 
Among older writers, having peculiar sectional affinities, Haw- 
thorne, Whitman, and Poe are perhaps as deserving as Mark Twain. 
Even if amateurs contributed, even if they are likely to be ivory- 
towered, the influences of such memorial quarterlies as for Dick- 
ens, Browning, Gilbert-Sullivan would do American scholars and 
quarterly editors and readers in this country no harm. Faith in 
letters and in men of letters is something we are coming notor- 
iously to lack. And I think, with Edgar Lee Masters and others, 
that this indifference is tragic. 

Anyway, the Mark Twain Quarterly is no literary’ gossip-re- 
porter-reviewer. Jt is a journal of enthusiasms exposing decently 
the comraderies and reserves of men of letters by means of self- 
revelations and of objective judgments of actual, not fictional, per- 
sons. This double exposé makes the journal a source of insight 
into many personalities and into contemporary reactions to Mark 
Twain and later writers. 
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Il. 


Perhaps the decentest, most thoughtful and generous article 
published in the Mark Twain Quarterly has been Robert Her- 
rick’s “Mark Twain and the American Tradition”. My original 
intention was to review this article rather than the Quarterly it- 
self. But I discovered a hole in hell’s pavement and thought it 
should be filled in. 

Mr. Herrick distinguishes two American traditions. One is im- 
ported and academic. It includes Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
et al, the old salt of the earth. The other is non-academic, untra- 
ditional, indigenous; and includes Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, 
Peter Finley Dunn, Will Rogers, Bret Harte, George Ade, and, 
I suppose, others like O. Henry, Jack London, or Ring Lardner 
not mentioned by Herrick. These “natives” in Mark Twain’s 
early days in New England sat below the old salt before it had lost 
its savor. An important section of Mr. Herrick’s article suggests 
the importance of academic Europe to non-academic Mark Twain. 
One tradition, in other words, may have been essential and stim- 
ulating to the other. 

Mark Twain nevertheless becomes a kind of arch-typical Ameri- 
can, forerunner with others of what good will yet come out of 
America. Mr. Herrick suggests important American traits rep- 
resented in Mark Twain, rightly, though mildly, ridiculing The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain for its incomprehensive New English smug- 
gery in very much the same way that Stark Young, writing “More 
Encaustics for Southerners” in an ancient number of the Virginia 
Quarterly (Winter, 1937), made fun of Parrington’s treatment of 
William Gilmore Simms. I intended to carry on from these points. 

But paradoxes beset me. Usually called the American, as by 
Mr. Herrick, Mark Twain was first honored by the English and 
still is honored by them in the English-looking Quarterly bearing 
his name. Trying to be an American writer, ridiculing other Ameri- 
cans who might romance about Robin Hood rather than Jesse 
James, Masters nevertheless turns against Abraham Lincoln who 
is commonly regarded as another All American. Americans turn 
against, the English turn for Americans until the very American 
Henry James begins to look English even to himself ! 

Americans seem to be Quixotes. If they are, there is little use 
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trying to pin them down to any time or place—they do not know 
their time or place. To begin with, their traditions were English, 
and the English have come to be known from such writers as Gil- 
bert, Chesterton, and Shaw as not realizing what they are laugh- 
ing at. Americans seldom laugh at anything important. Instead, 
they talk big, think big, and act big without knowing what they are 
big for or against. They are always speeding against something, 
they hardly care what, as though they were neurotic. They are like 
a bee nestling on a dceg’s flank. If a leaf of grass brushes against 
the bee and disturbs it, it doesn’t sting the leaf of grass—instead, 
it stings the harmless dog’s flank ! 

We pretend to like ourselves rough-neck and uncouth and mid- 
Western. We are proud of similar qualities in Mark Twain or 
Will Rogers. Our dogs are at rest when soaked in such qualities. 
But possibly whatever merits Mark Twain or Will Rogers had 
were owing to their being honestly themselves and therefore origi- 
nal, not nervous, in even the presence of the European. In other 
words, it may not have been European traditions that made cer- 
tain writers academic or artificial] but only, rather, their inability 
to master those traditions. The student masters the exercises and 
goes beyond them before he really leaves his school and becomes 
creative. 

Anyway, it is possible that we call American whatever we are 
in our alleged best moments (as, nationally, under Coolidge or 
Harding !) or whatever we most wish to be in our valetudes to 
youth. Needless to say, then, we are “American” only rarely, 
only in our best moments when we are dreaming rather than wide- 
awake. And we sting whatever we are most of the time, derivative 
from Europe and Asia and Africa. We sting especially when we 
feel least sure of ourselves and try to make an original conform 
to a pattern of what we would like to be, in the good old tradition 
that brought Puritans to New England for religious toleration and 
then made them break up the Merry Mounters, hang the witches, 
and expel the Roger Williamses to Providence. This pattern is 
commonly of what we were rather than of what we are to become; 
and conformity to it prevents birth and growth. | 

We sting also by calling persons names, nice. names when we 
like them, other names when we don’t. “Hunky”, “dago”, “wop”, 
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“mick”, “kike”—some of the names are not at all pretty for the 
persons we hope to bury in our potter’s fields. Socialists, Com- 
munists and Anarchists have called Emerson everything under 
the sun but Socialist, Communist, or Anarchist when they read 
him in certain moods. Emerson himself, as the bee, was not al- 
ways careful whether he stung the dog’s flank or the flea which 
tried to displace him on it. Good American that I am, I was re- 
cently shocked to find the pacific Emerson in “Napoleon or The 
Man of the World” writing like a recent reviewer in the Virginia 
Quarterly of “the art of war. . . the game in which [Napoleon] 
exerted his Arithmetic.” In fact, at least all but the last few pages 
of this essay sound like a partisan’s defense of a Nazi-Fascist 
Fuehrer-Duce and well indicate Emerson’s confusion on important 
matters—from its beginning, explaining how the age raised its 
man, to its end, how the age then levelled its man because he was 
without moral principle, it has no more appearance of even a false 
consistency than have the diplomatic professions of Hitler or Mus- 
solini or Franco or our own Radicals who, in certain moods, find 
mottoes in Emerson to quote with favor and fervor. Meanwhile, 
as the Leftists reject or accept Emerson, Whitman and I believe 
Masters and Vachel and Lindsay and others regard him as the 
great American Democrat. 

Well, name-calling is a funny American-unAmerican habit like 
the sting of the senseless bee, the taboo of the weak man enslav- 
ing the strong, the helpless whelp of Fear. Nowadays we call Fas- 
cists and Communists un-American, though we accept Emerson. 
The truth probably is that we are all Fascists and Communists at 
heart as we know terror or pity. But when we assume the role of 
decent Republican or decent Democrat we profess to have-killed 
these two selves in us. We become one-hundred-per-centers just . 
as, when we become doctors, we think we have destroyed in us 
the lawyers, merchants and thieves we were as children and still 
are in our private estimates of our versatility and importance. 
Accordingly, Emerson is honest in being inconsistent, and we are 
unidiomatic in trying to fix the term “American” and then label 
somebody exclusively by it. Even when we call a person nice 
names, we make him something less than himself. 

When we are urbaner and realize with Mr. Herrick the insepar- 
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ability of the native and alien traditions—the potter always needs 
new patterns—we shall probably often believe that those we called 
American most often were least American, were perhaps something 
bigger—say, honest, responsible, principled, self-realizing men. Our 
masters will turn against our Lincolns then, either by repudiating 
them or by making them over to suit changed ideals of the Ameri- 
can until Achilles finds his heel, Samson learns his strength is in 
his hair which can be cut, and Arthur, having been pagan and 
Christian and mortal, returns an Americanized god. 

Meanwhile, the lesser denominations are more meaningful, as 
we are poets or proseurs, Republican or Democrat or Radical in 
the North or South, isolationist or internationalist, Protestant or 
Catholic. These denominations cut across each other and that con- 
dition of being American so thoroughly that one learns to dread 
D.A.R.’s or American Legionaires and to go to sleep when poli- 
ticians or nationalist critics talk. Yet the paradox remains: there 
is still The American. And when war like winter comes he will 
not be far behind. 

We shall know him best when like the Geat he is no more, for 
the same reason that conservative investors buy only old, and dead, 
masters. Yet for some perverse reason, Americans will continue 
for some years to be born and live and become old masters; and 
some of the less privileged among us will have to get along with 
ourselves before we have attained epic finality of character. Any- 
thing we say will and should be held against us now and then. 
Our witch-trials and tribulations are not yet over, and Quixote is 
apt to mistake anybody for a witch as he is to take a windmill for 
a giant. As savior or loser of the world, as wrecker or artist, the 
American is a fearful thought. He is only less dangerous than 
the go-getting German, the money-chasing Japanese, the back- 
slapping British, the bargain-hunting Italian, the save-the-world- 
for-us Russian, or the keep-up-with-the-Joneses French—perhaps 
because he comprehends all. 


IV. 


Out of a study of the lives of American poets, with due allow- 
ance for changing times, a fairly infallible course for producing 
old masters can be planned. The prerequisites are most difficult 
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tomanage. The candidate should be descended like Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Harriet Monroe from John and Priscilla Alden. And 
it is fairly desirable that his father should say to him, “Son, there 
ain’t no money in poetry—be a chip of the old block.” 

But in keeping with the trend of the collegiate times, prerequis- 
ites can be waived, especially if the aspirant is prompt in paying 
his tuition. Taking the course he will be required to prepare for 
some profession to which he is entirely unsuited. In former times 
he would be required to become a lawyer and would flunk the 
course if he ever found a paying client outside his own family. 
Nowadays it is better for him to become a newshawk ambitious 
to write columns which are never assigned to him. 

Next he must found a magazine, preferably a quarterly, for 
poetry and watch it go bankrupt. Unpaid printer’s bills are in- 
valuable assets to a poet. 

He must become a hobby-rider, and exhibit his collection of re- 
jection slips with the brazen pride of a Ford in his Museum. He 
should prefer to write without pay, and acquire an apologetic man- 
ner of sitting in publishers’ outer offices. Yet for his published 
work he must acquire one consistently friendly reader, the pas- 
sionate few who make classics classic—for this purpose neither 
his wife nor his mother will serve. He must speak scornfully of 
the established journals and talk with condescension of all living 
poets, with admiration of all dead poets. 

At the end of twenty-five years of fugitive publication he must 
look for an agent. If he can find one to take him on, that agent 
will make him a full-fledged poet if he will co-operate—he must 
bring out his accumulated MSS only at reasonable intervals, be 
quick and smiling at autographing unread copies of his work, ac- 
cept an honorary degree just before he dies, but die within a rea- 
sonable length of time of his discovery by the agent so that the 
agent can finish him off and do him up. 

Many other aids to the aspirant poet might be mentioned. They 
are suggested by the recent demise of Gipsy: All Poetry Maga- 
zine, a respectable little quarterly closed after 13 years by an epi- 
logue in its Winter number which makes a valedictory boast that 
its owner and editor “pledged ten years to it” and went three be- 


yond the ten. 
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Not many little quarterlies last ten years. Miss George Elliston 
has doubtless earned the world-tour which takes Gipsy’s place. 
Gipsy was never a very rugged journal. It went in for the short, 
exquisite lyric; and, I believe, never discovered a “poet.” But 
it was edited with taste and intelligence. And its demise is mourned. 
The oldest little poetry quarterly is still, I believe, Poetry. Next 
is The Lyric, published in Virginia, edited by Leigh Hanes, and 
now in about its 17th volume. Both these journals are of the 
for-poets variety, preferring the exquisite. 

Even when their editors do their own printing, like Loren Phil- 


lips of the Blue River Press in Indiana, most of these journals have- 


trouble keeping out of the red. Fantasy remains one of the live- 
liest of the quick journals. Most of the others make the prime 
mistake of expecting their own contributors to be their only sub- 
scribers, yet of being stingy in paying these contributors even with 
offprints or subscriptions, and of relying upon the mails exclusively 
for contributions: Accordingly, many editors become mere rack- 
eteers—in fact, racketeering in so unprofitable a commodity as 
poetry is one of the strange anomalies to be found in the story of 
American, quarterlies. 


V. 


An old quarterly goes out, a new comes in. A new-comer of 
the academic variety is The Huntington Library Quarterly, its 
first ominous number being dated October, 1937. Nobody will 
worry that the standard set by this first number may not be main- 
tained. Huntington is too attractive not to draw to its competent 
scholars as it wills todoso. Instead, one worries about the stand- 
ard set and its possible influences. After all, librarians are not 
teachers or critics or literary historians. They are antiquarians 
or bibliophiles, apt to know more about the outsides of books than 
the insides. Yet they are apt to influence critics and scholars un- 
duly, especially those who are away from good libraries and the 
luck of being able to find new materials for ready-made articles. 
Such articles—bibliographical lists, editions of MSS—do not usually 
indicate the calibre of the scholar’s inner man. Ordinarily they 
indicate only his capacity to drudge and his opportunity to amass 
and organize a certain number of more or less relevant and com- 
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petent book-facts, a business which even stenographers can and 
often do undertake. A surprising number of our scholarly ideals 
and practises are more suitable for librarians than they are for the 
critic, and a journal like the Huntington Quarterly is apt to con- 
firm us in these bad habits. For the librarians, like the leaders in 
the major graduate schools, have so much better leisure and facili- 
ties for odds-and-ends research that they are apt to over-awe us 
practising teachers with the paraphernalia of their craft. We grow 
to feel, accordingly, that we cannot assume the name “scholar” 
unless we publish something sufficiently out-of-the-way of ordinary 
interests by reason of its unimportance or its rarity. I myself feel 
that there are better scholars than Leslie Hotson. But the title 
“scholar” tends to go to his kind and become a designation of only 
the privileged. The librarian-influence is proved by the fact that 
the articles in this new quarterly already resemble the majority of 
those in such organs as ELH, the New England Quarterly, or even 
(begging the pardon of Dr. Wright, who has been its critic) PMLA. 

The leading article of the first number is “The ‘Gentleman’s 
Library’ in Early Virginia: The Literary Interests of the First 
Carters” by Louis B. Wright (pp. 3-61). Over twenty pages of 
this exercise are devoted to a listing of the books in the libraries 
of John and Robert Carter. This list can serve hardly any pur- 
pose beyond over-elaborate documentation for the preceding dis- 
cussion. It is a bit nauseating, as though a man had hurt him- 
self by over-lifting, to think of the amount of energy spent in iden- 
tifying most of these well-forgotten books and delving into many 
of them. 

Yet the discussion is not without point in itself and as a sequel 
to other Wright articles on similar matters in other journals. It 
is, in fact, footnotable. The “southern gentleman” is dead, but 
one can suppose that modern middle-class tastes began in his in- 
terests. Though I am not sure one learns much that one could not 
read from Byrd’s Journals, in suggesting this genesis Dr. Wright 
exhibits a breadth of knowledge himself indicating the breadth 
of interest of the colonial. Babbitt, it seems, was originally a gen- . 
tleman and scholar of parts and a littler man might be less. 

Edna Astor Shearer’s “Wordsworth and Coleridge Marginalia 


in a Copy of . . . Knight’s Analytical Inquiry . . . ” (pp. 63-94) 
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is an instance of a type of article often published in Modern Phil- 
ology by “librarians” and over-admired in many quarters. It han- 
dles new materials—i.e., old, forgotten documents—and nobody 
cares whether they mean much or not. The sequel, “A Note on 
the Marginalia” by Julian Ira Lindsay (pp. 95-99), is of authentic 
value since it throws light on the habits and personality of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, both still-living poets. 

The remainder of the number is “Notes and Documents” (1o1- 
132) which, though hardly distinct from the rest of the journal, 
is apparently to be a regular department, here devoted to “Letters 
of William Henry Allen, 1800-1813”, more of which will be pub- 
lished. Allen was a youngster in the navy, not remarkable for his 
career, observation, of literacy. Mary Austin died without being 
able to find a publisher for all her work. Gertrude Stein is still 
alive but not entirely published. And I know of many unwritten 
because unpublishable classics. 

One wonders more and less. Sometimes one wonders if this 
Quarterly might not prove an excellent argument against Capital- 
ism, one of the main justifications of which is the excellent phil- 
anthropies which large fortunes like Huntington’s are made to 
serve. One wonders sometimes if a mule in a china shop is rarer 
than a large-hearted, large-minded man in a library. The good 
die young, it seems, and the old fatten on the dead. Still, one 
wonders. The American Plato or Aristotle, as he comes, will 
doubtless be without benefit of Folger, Huntington, or even Gug- 
genheim. Or else— 




















by Charles Frederick Harrold 


THE SPELL OF SCHOLARSHIP 


For Reapers Onty. By J. Penn. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1937. 

Pp. 289. $2.50. 

Let those of us who have spent enchanted hours under the 
green lamp shades of the British Museum Reading Room open 
this book with care. It will do strange things to us. For many, 
it will be another and more poignant nostalgic call to that mecca 
for scholars, students, tourists, cranks, and lunatics. And it will 
give many that most distressing feeling which one most easily 
sums up in the words, “Why didn’t I think of doing a book like 
that?” It looks easy, of course; and in this fact lies one of the 
book’s finest qualities—its simple, conversational, diary-like meth- 
od. It takes us through several years in time, and through many 
famous authors in their experiences with the Reading Room. 

The author, remarkably equipped with an Elia-like manner, re- 
creates the Reading Room adventures of such men as Carlyle, 
Browning, Ruskin, Gissing, Samuel Butler, Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Matthew Arnold. He conveys the atmosphere of that busy hive 
of research and reading, narrates amusing, charming, or dramatic 
episodes which occurred under that placid dome, makes shrewd 
observations on the habits of Reading Room users (and addicts). 
There are many pages devoted to the great radicals and revolu- 
tionaries who have spun their theories and their plots in that quiet 
bookish peace: Karl Marx, Kropotkin, Lenin, Soloviev, Prince 
Mirsky. There are pages—fascinating pages—given to sundry 
picturesque cranks who spend most of their lives in the Reading 
Room, accumulating huge masses of worthless fact, planning im- 
possible schemes for world salvation, projecting the outlines of 
fantastic political or social change. 

It is a book impossible to review: one can only point to it, and 
if the prospective reader has had only a moment’s subjection to 
the spell of the Room, he will find in the book a delight which has 
a quality all its own. Among the many treasures in it, he will 
store up for future pleasure Rose Macaulay’s poem on “Readers 
Only” on page 238. 
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NoRMANS 


Tue Greatest Norman Conquest. By James Van Wyck Osborne. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1937. Pp. 504. : 


Who has not heard of the Norsemen and those Vikings led by 
Rolf (Rollo) who settled in Normandy about the year 911? Ber- 
serk fury crossed with French genius produced the Norman, best 
fighter in Europe because he combined Northman toughness with 
Gallic dexterity.” Like colonies of bees parting from their over- 
crowded hive, the restless Normans sent out swarms of fortune- 
seeking knights over Europe and the Levant. One of these swarms 
conquered England, another sifted down into Magna Graecia and 
founded there a formidable Military State. Of this latter con- 
quest, the theme of the book before us, the author writes that if - 
it be judged solely by the magnificence and the difficulty of achieve- 
ment, “the feat of the de Hautevilles was immeasurably superior 
to that of Duke William”. 

Mr. Osborne has made a happy choice both of the times, the 

_ actors and the background. We are in the XI Century. The 
strong and centralized state of Charles the Great which had re- 
vived order, industry, commerce and the arts, had, with his suc- 
cessors, gone down under the devastations of the Northmen, and 
in its place feudalism arose, splitting the Empire down into some 
10,000 fiefs. With feudalism barbarism settled down again over 
France and Northern Europe. The Church, guardian not of faith 
only, but of all the arts and sciences of the period, had not yet taken 
over those educational, governmental and administrative functions 
which the dissolving Franco-Roman state had let drop. Indeed 
the popes had reached the lowest level of degradation, and had 
become mere puppets pulled now by the German emperors, now 
by Roman nobles, now by mere harlots, such as Theodora or Maro- 
zia. The spirit of the Benedictines had spent itself, while the Clu- 

niac reform was yet to gather strength. If in the Church benefices 
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were bought and sold and priests lived with concubines, what could 
be expected of the laity? Doubtless the Norman knight and his 
chatelaine embodied as high a standard of faith and morals as the 
upper classes of that day anywhere afforded. Yet M. Flach, in 
his Origines de l’ancienne France says of these knights who were 
the heroic conquerors of Lower Italy and Sicily that, “far from . 
being defenders of women and the helpless . . [they] were, on 
the contrary, their oppressors, despots and executioners”. To 
which Professor Hearnshaw adds in a recent book on Chivalry 
that the wife of the knight or baron of the dark post-Carolingian 
age was, “like her husband, . . . a ferocious savage, capable of 
murderous cruelty, satanic blasphemy and bestial lust”. 

At the time of its invasion by the Norman knights, Magna 
Graecia—meaning by that term, roughly speaking, the toe and 
heel of the Great Italian boot and.also the island of Sicily—Magna 
Graecia was in the XI Century a veritable palimpsest of super- 
imposed races, laws, customs and cultures. Here, often in the 
same town or village, a medley of peoples and of civilizations from 
the most barbarous to the most refined rubbed: shoulders and lived 
side by side. In the coast towns of Apulia and of Calabria which 
still retained allegiance to the East Roman Empire, the Byzantine 
Greeks represented perhaps the highest type of medieval material 
and intellectual achievement. In Sicily, where the Saracens had 
founded a Moslem state, was an almost equally brilliant civiliza- 
tion. And here, there and everywhere, were descendants of Ro- 
mans, Goths and Lombards, mostly slow, uncouth, backward folk. 

Thus the background, the actors and the theme present a rich 
picturesque subject-matter to the historian, and Mr. Osborne has 
not failed to do them ample justice. He is insatiably curious and 
prying into the manners, customs, costumes and folkways of that 
age. He has steeped himself in the chronicles and documents of 
the contemporaries and from them he produces a wealth of local 
color. Here is a description of the Norman knight: “The hand- 
ling of lance and shield had to be perfect. On this depended in 
battle, the life of the future knight. In the melée the trained war- 
rior could make them fence together as if a single weapon. In 
lance-play the whole body had to be used; the horse was guided 
by the knees; the shield was wielded with the left arm, the lance 
with the right; and all movements had to be timed by eyes and 
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nerves under perfect control”. Here is a pen-picture of his most 
formidable adversary, the Byzantine kaballarion: “On their left 


side hung a short broadsword .... and at their back a small 
cavalry bow. In their right hand they held a long lance... . 
ornamented with a bannerole .. . . The tuft of the helmet, the 


lance pennon, and the surcoat were all of a fixed color for each 
bandon, so that the army wore a regular uniform like its Roman 
predecessors .. . . Every five kaballarii shared a servant and 
pack animal, carrying biscuits and arrows. Other animals car- 
ried handmills, axes, saws, choppers . . . spades, pickaxes ... 
cooking pots .. .” 

To each squadron “was attached an ambulance corps with a 
doctor and surgeon-and six or eight bearers. . . . ” One is amazed 
with the modern character of this equipment. But the Byzantine 
Greeks were Roman, not medieval. Here is a view of Apulia near 
Melfi: “The land was deep and abounded in vines bearing grapes 
worthy of the Promised Land. Hedges of cactus enclosed some 
of the orchards where fig trees and orange groves were mingled 
with gray green olives and luxuriant fruit trees of every kind. The 
country seemed age-old and like a glorified home of King Arthur 
and his court”. Here is a portrait of the women of Melfi, “a beau- 
tiful but motley crowd, composed of a few haughty pale blonds 
from Normandy with warm grey. eyes and patrician noses, whose 
courage and intelligence excused their flagrant infidelities, many 
broad-faced Lombard sluts with greedy green eyes, their passion 
marred by their stupidity, and some sloe-eyed Grecian girls who 
could glide gracefully in and out of any man’s heart”. 

In short, Mr. Osborne has given us an account vibrant with in- 
terest of the exploits of the sons of Tancred de Hauteville up to 
their conquest of Sicily, where his story ends. Of this conquest 
he affirms that it “opened the Mediterranean for the crusades and 
economic conquest of the Levant by Genoese and Venetian mer- 

chants. It also immediately introduced into Norman hands the 
arts and crafts of the mysterious and luxurious East whence these 
. cultural benefits permeated France and England as the sources of 
the great Gothic art and civilization of the XIIth, XIIIth and 
XIVth Centuries. Too little credit has been bestowed upon the 
de Hautevilles as one of the means by which Europe learned the 
civilization of the East”. 
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by Sedley Lynch Ware 


BENEVOLENT HISTORY 


Tue Estates Generar or 1789, the Problems of Composition and Organization, 
By Mitchell B. Garrett. New York: Appleton-Century Co. 1935. Pp. 268, 
After the last hope of solving the problems of bankrupt France 

by the benevolent despotism of Turgot had failed, thanks to the 
utter incapacity of his royal master, we arrive at the period of the 
so-called make-shift ministers such as Necker, Calonne or Brienne. 
These men, intent only on supplying the royal treasury and on 
concilating the financiers, were not only blind to the signs of the 
times but they pursued such vacillating and contradictory policies 
that they brought upon the Crown not only the scorn of many 
royal officials, but also the contempt of the favored and privileged 
classes themselves. 

The beginnings of the Revolution originated in an aristocratic 
revolt against a blundering government. 

Dr. Garrett takes up his story at this point. For years he has 
been minutely investigating the two critical years, 1787-1788, which 
preceded the assembling of the French Estates General, and, in 
particular, he has been interested in the pamphlets of the times. 
The royal decree of July 5, 1788 calling on all officials and other 
“instructed” persons to present memoirs to aid in determining the 
convocation and the membership of the Estates General, was both 
a confession of helplessness of the ministers and a desperate at- 
tempt on their part to stave off revolution by stirring up discord 
among those classes most likely to overthrow arbitrary govern- 
ment if united amongst themselves (Garrett, p. 40). Above all, 
the decree virtually did away with all political censorship, and 
men of all classes were now enabled to speak their minds una‘raid. 

Dr. Garrett’s publication constitutes a veritable source book for 
students of the period. In his quotations from, or summaries of, 
the pamphlet literature immediately preceding the coming of the 
Estates General he has been so comprehensive that one no longer 
needs to resort to the original sources. 

A full bibliography completes the book. 




















by R. W. Babcock 


A SYNTHETIC STupDyY OF SwiFTt’s MIND AND ART 


Books on Jonathan Swift continue to pour forth. The marriage 
problem has been revived, and this book has been followed by a 
probably definitive edition of the verse, a British biography, the 
beginning of the prose works (by a Canadian), and a novel by 
Miss Sitwell. So the text now under discussion,’ though produced 
late in 1936—Mr. R. B. Quintana’s The Mind of Jonathan Swift— 
is already an “old” book, somewhat like William T. Tilden, W. H. 
Dempsey, and Al Simmons, in other fields. However, Mr. Quin- 
tana’s book is distinctly worth attention. 

The author’s purpose is stated frankly in the Preface: “The 
purpose of the present study is to present what is now known of 
Swift the writer, and by projecting him against the background 
of his age to estimate the qualities of his mind and art.” The 
book then proceeds to go straight through Swift’s literary career, 
taking the pieces in order and analyzing them critically with refer- 
ence to the historical and philosophical background of ideas found 
in them in order to arrive at a frank judgment of their value as 
works of art. There is, therefore, little of the biographical ap- 
proach included—the “beginnings” are touched but not much of the 
“end”—and most of this material appears in mere chronological 
synopses inserted throughout the book. Hence many distinct 
problems are avoided, and the author has been free to concentrate 
almost wholly on the works. The bibliography and rather detailed 
notes at the end show how much scholarship has gone into the 
book. 

There is no doubt that the method employed provides something 
of a new approach to the works, an approach Mr. R. S. Crane sug- 
gested long ago, in Oct., 1926, to be exact. It is peculiar that it 
has taken as long as this for anyone to attempt the procedure; the 
explanation is, obviously, that it is difficult. For example, after 
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Mr. Quintana has disposed of Swift’s early life and verse in the 
first three chapters, he has to write a chapter called “Controlling 
Ideas”, which will presumably form the background for subsequent 
study of Swift’s later works. On p. 51 of this chapter Mr. Quin- 
tana more or less sums up the situation: “In a number of respects 
we may say that he [Swift] embodied the characteristic rational- 
ism of the Enlightenment, and it is this rationalism which we shall 
discuss first. Here the leading concept is that of uniformity of 
reason and nature, from which concept stem (1) the neoclassical 
hatred of ‘enthusiasm’, (2) a kind of equalitarianism, (3) anti- 
intellectualism, and (4) a negative philosophy of history. The cen- 
tral concept as well as the derivatives just mentioned are all pres- 
ent in Swift’s thought. On the other hand, we find in him an ethi- 
cal doctrine which. . .is not ‘rationalistic’. . .and. . furthermore, a 
large admixture of what may be called anti-rationalism. . .” Now 
that’s quite a dose (of A. O. Lovejoy, R. S. Crane, etc.) for an or- 
dinary reader to swallow—rationalism, anti-intellectualism, equal+ 
itarianism, and anti-rationalism all in one spoonful. But luckily 
the ordinary reader is not asked to apply these one by one to 
Swift’s works. Mr. Quintana’s common-sense critical instinct gets 
the better of this hydra-headed philosophical monster, and further, 
Mr. Quintana’s brilliant historical backgrounds save the day for 
such works as Gulliver’s Travels and The Drapier’s Letters. But 
that fourth chapter, keen synthesis as it is, merely kept us in a 
stew of worry throughout as to when the tremendous philosophi- 
cal background might arise and smite down our feeble intellect. 
The book, then, is fundamentally a synthesis of preceding schol- 
arship, both on Swift and on the ideological and historical back- 
ground of Swift. For the work of men like Lovejoy, Crane, and 
Kaye provided Mr. Quintana with his ideas for that fourth chap- 
ter; Keith Feiling, G. M. Trevelyan, C. H. Firth, W. E. A. Lecky, 
etc., gave him his historical background; and for individual works 
he depends on, for instance, R. F. Jones for The Battle of the Books, 
W. A. Eddy for Gulliver’s Travels, H. Davis for The Drapier’s 
Letters, etc., etc.—all of which he frankly admits in his notes. 
There is little, then, that is distinctly new in the book, but, like 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics in 1711, its value lies in the synthe- 
sis of all this preceding scholarship in one spot, and in that sense 
its value is decidedly high. One misses a text now and then—the 
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most serious omission is perhaps that of Mr. Bernbaum’s introduc- 
tion to Gulliver’s Travels (Harcourt, 1920)—but not much is 
missed, and it is an extremely good thing to have all this scholar- 
ship brought together between the covers of one book by a man 
who was capable of synthesizing it so brilliantly. 

Not much else need be said about the book beyond a few minor 
remarks. Virginia Woolf might have produced a more sympa- 
thetic approach to Dorothy Osborne; defending Swift against 
Thackeray is merely defense against a man of straw (in this mat- 
ter of Swift, at least); Swift’s Whiggism seems again overempha- 
sized, as the present writer once pointed out in general (Michigan 
Studies, 1932); the mere summarizing of the works themselves 
has been done so often that it almost seems superfluous in the 
present book; the Vanessa discussion is far out of proportion bio- 
graphically (and, incidentally, there is no mention of the coffee 
theme); the repetition of titles and works involves a disagreeable 
problem of repeated quotations (see pp. 65 and 274, for example), 
which is never very. well solved; there are some rather extreme 
statements in the book (such as “The Ode to the Athenian Society 
. . is unquestionably the worst thing Swift ever wrote”), but luck- 
ily these generally fall within the first one hundred pages and so 
do no harm; the style is extremely crabbed in spots (see pp. 3, 65, 
72, and 364, for example), and there is an excessive use of the dash 
(see especially pp. 244, 270, 275, 295, and 331); finally there are 
some actually bad printer’s errors (pp. 55, 79twice, 209, 219?, 
318). But all these minor flaws are well offset by some distinctly 
praiseworthy aspects. The scholarship as revealed in the notes is 
generally excellent; the historical backgrounds in Chapter II of 
Book II, Chapter I of Book III, and Chapter II of Book IV are 
very well done; there is excellent common-sense criticism through- 
out (note particularly Chapter V of Book I), and this includes 
many new emphases, such as those on Swift and Dunton, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, Swift in Berkshire, Swift and Pope, Swift and edu- 
cation of women, Swift and Addison and Steele, the actual manu- 
script transmission of Gullivers’ Travels, and Swift as a “polished 
gentleman”; the Memoirs of Martinus are cleared up; and the life 
synopses are good throughout. 

In short, the present writer landed at the American University 
Union in London in 1931 just one week after Mr. Quintana, his 
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friend both in ‘prep’ school and in college, had gone to Dublin to 
prepare for this book. Rather disconsolately he resigned the writ- 
ing of a book on Swift and wandered off to Moor Park in Surrey 
to take some pictures (actually still available) of the house and 
rooms where Swift worked for Sir William Temple. Now he wishes 
very enviously that he had been able to write such a book as this 
on Swift. 


by Merrill Moore 


Was CoLLEGE WortTH WHILE 


Was Cotiece Wortu Wuire? By John R. Tunis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Price $2.00. 

To all those who have been to college, or who are going to col- 
lege, or have sons whom they are sending to college, this book 
should have an unusual interest. In it the author, a graduate of Har- 
vard of the class of 1911, makes an intensive factual survey of 541 © 
members of his class, with brief excursions into the same classes at 
Princeton and Yale, and attempts at evaluation of what these men 
have done with their lives in the twenty-five years since gradua- 
tion, holding as they do the advantage of a college degree and all 
that this should mean. 

The group chosen he shows to be a typical segment of Ameri- 
can college graduates, and, while granting that these particular 
men have been considerably hampered by the double catastrophes 
of the World War and the world-wide depression, the conclusions 
that he draws, while they may be unwelcome to some loyal sons, 
are, to say the least, extremely pertinent. 

To some, his answer to the all important question of college as 
guaranteeing financial success will be disillusioning. Of the grad- 
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uates under survey from this supposedly wealthy university, the 
author finds that approximately one-eighth are now living off the 
government or their families, and that the average income of these 
men, twenty-five years after graduation, is under $4,500 a year. 

This item being disposed of, he proceeds to analyze their occu- 
pations, their hobbies, their religious and political beliefs, their 
family lives, their cultural interests, and their general outlook. 
Manufacturing, finance, education, and law lead among the voca- 
tions. Outdoor activities, such as golf, tennis, and hiking absorb a 
large portion of the leisure time. A large majority of the group are 
married and have become the fathers of families. Standardized re- 
ligion fails to exert any conspicuous influence over their lives, 
most of the members professing indifference—which may or may 
not-reflect upon them unfavorably. Politically, the group is over- 
whelmingly conservative. united in worshiping the Republican 
cause and hating Roosevelt. Biography is the favorite form of 
reading, while that of at least 10 per cent of the class is confined 
to magazines and newspapers. 

Working throughout in an unbiased and thoroughly objective 
manner, the author, faced by the evidence he has accumulated, is 
forced to conclude that this group has not lived up to the stan- 
dards which might be expected of it. With a few notable excep- 
tions, it is characterized by a singular complacency and indiffer- 
ence toward the things of life which are not of immediate mate- 
rialistic concern. _ By a generous reckoning, 13 per cent might be 
regarded as taking a live interest in governmental affairs. The 
majority seem to regard “voting regularly” and “damning the New 
Deal” as sufficient conscience-salve as far as the political situation 
is concerned. 

Perhaps he has cherished too great expectations as to the ulti- 
mate power of the college mill in forging human metal, but it is Mr. 
Tunis’ contention that it is from the college-trained, those who 
have had the financial and cultural advantages of the best that the 
country affords, that one should look for intellectual leadership 
and enlightenment. His conclusions show that in the main this par- 
ticular group is no better, no worse than any group of average citi- 
zens; but is a college education necessary to produce solid, sub- 
stantial mediocrity? 
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Materially, we are not much to boast about. On the whole, 
neither have we won great intellectual distinction. A few are 
mentioned in compilations of illustrious citizens, but the total 
output of those so mentioned is nothing over which one can 
get excited. In literature, in painting, in music, in the fine 
arts, in the humanities, one looks almost in vain for names or 
personalities. We who in our youth enjoyed what was gen- - 
erally considered as good an education as the country pro- 
vided have contributed practically nothing in these fields to 
our generation. 


And the less comprehensive survey of the same class at Yale and 
Princeton show but minor variations on the same theme. _ 

Most deadly of all, Mr. Tunis feels, is the complacent attitude 
characteristic of the American college graduate. Failing to achieve 
any real distinction, he makes mediocrity’s excuse for mediocrity, 
and asks with supreme indifference—“Well, what of it?” 


Surely a group such as ours ought to grasp leadership in the 
attempt to save our civilization from destruction. We do not 
grasp, we merely shrug our shoulders, pass along, and mur- 
mur, “What of it?” More convicting than our record is the 
agreeable complacency with which we are able to survey that 
record—a body of contented college cows. 


The author does not attempt to distribute the blame for the 
situation he finds, nor does he offer a criticism of the educational 
system which mothers it. Had he done so, his book would have 
been a more telling document. As it stands, however, it admirably | 
succeeds in being an unbiased, extremely readable survey of a . 
representative segment of college graduates. The facts speak 
loudly for themselves, and should help to further the realization 
that is seeping with a glacial movement through the various layers 
of public consciousness that there is something wrong with our 
educational system and the product which yearly it turns out with 
the label “educated men”. 

As to the question, “Was college worth while”, Mr. Tunis does 
not offer an explicit answer. His final paragraph, however, serves 
to intimate his stand: 


That lamp of learning, tended by the ancient Greeks, 
blown white and high in the medieval universities and handed 
down to us in a direct line through Paris, Oxford, and Cam- 
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bridge, has at last produced a group of men whose chief ambi- 
tions, if their record tells the truth, is to vote the Republican 
ticket, to keep out of the bread line, and to break 100 at golf. 
Enviable ambitions? Yes, but does one need to go to college 
to have such aspirations? 


by Merrill Moore 


HEINRICH HEINE 


Henrich Herne: Parapox anp Poet. By Louis Untermeyer. Two volumes. 
Harcourt Brace & Company 1937. 


Here is the newest Life and Works of this puzzling poet. It 
happens also to be the best, the most complete and most under- 
standingly critical of all the books on Heine that have appeared 
since he died at the age of 58, eighty years ago. 

In those eighty years his reputation, already wide during his 
lifetime, has grown, and those who have come to know and love 
him in every country of the world (except, by an ironic chance, 
- in his homeland) have so increased in number that Heine is now a 
name synonymous in all educated minds for an inseparable mix- 
ture of wit and tenderness, cynicism and lyricism. 

Innumerable articles have beén written about him, dealing with 
every aspect of his life and between fifty and one hundred books 
dealing with Heine have been published, but none resembling or 
equalling this one. And for many reasons. 

In the first place, Heine was not, as he fancied himself to be, a 
prophet of intellectuality, tut rather a poet of emotion. Not a mem- 
ber of Voltaire’s school, he is to be placed in the category of those 
who express and are concerned with feelings and meanings. He 
was a lyric poet, not a logician or apostle of reason. He was, in 
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his setting, a German, and in his origin a Jew. It would take a 
special type of mind and man to understand Heine and to, if not 
reconcile, at least probe his paradox; for Heine was, as man and 
poet, exactly that: a paradox. 

Previous books on Heine have contained all the facts of his tur- 
bulent life, and ample appreciation of his work, but it may hon- 
estly be said that they lack the creative touch, that soft, uncanny 
voice of imagination that calls the dead from their past and resur- 
rects them in the living present. 

Such power does not occur by accident. Heine had to be brought 
into being again by a man who is himself a Jew of German ex- 
traction, himself a poet, and a man who was able to identify him- 
self on a deep level and for a long time with the famed Dusseldor- 
fer. Such a man is Louis Untermeyer. For more than twenty- 
five years Heine has been to him as vital a reality as a member of 
his own household; for something like a quarter of a century Unter- 
meyer has thought, breathed, and felt the bittersweet qualities 
which made Heine the maladjusted but poignant symbol of Ro- 
manticism for our own age as well as his. It has not been an ob- 
session with him, but a deep psychological interest which has de- 
veloped strong roots and has sent out many suggestive branches. 
By his own confession Untermeyer says in his preface: 


Ever since my first translation, Poems or Hernricu 
Heine, was published, I have been accused of having a 
Heine complex. Some of my critics have gone so far as to 
say that I suffer—or, rather, that my readers must suf- 
fer—from my early self-identification with the German 
lyricist. It is true that I have “lived with” him from boy- 
hood, when I discovered the poet in the settings of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Franz, and Wolff... . It is also true 
that in Heine I first recognized that combination of the 
trivial and the elemental, the juxtaposition of the roman- 
tic and the realistic which seems to me the enriching power 
of poetry—at least the poetry to which I devoted myself. 


While this process of analysis and the creation has been going 
on, Untermeyer himself has been undergoing two complementary 
disciplines that have plowed and harrowed the field of his mind 
for just this harvest. First, he has been translating Heine. He has 
perfected five hundred translations, slowly and with an eye to the 
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art of translation; with the ear of a musician he has turned over, 
rejected, and chosen the particular harsh or euphonic sound which 
is most Heine-esque. He has triumphed particularly in rendering 
the curiously simple, yet effective German verse into its true Eng- 
lish counterpart. Second, and equally important, however, Unter- 
meyer has read and critically absorbed all (or practically all) 
modern poetry written in English and has amassed a wealth of in- 
formation regarding the work of poets, the lives of poets, their tech- 
niques, attitudes, strong and weak points, the relation of their 
work to their environments in a way which has never before been 
achieved—chiefly through the comprehensive American and British 
anthologies. He has come to know not only what poetry is and 
what poets are; he has studied the subtleties and innuendoes cf 
their lives and their reaction upon their works. There is hardly 
a living poet of any importance whom Untermeyer has not known 
as a person or appraised as a critic. Apart from its intrinsic value, 
this has all been part of Untermeyer’s preparation for writing this 
life of Heine. 

Heine is the most appropriate poet Untermeyer could have chosen 
for intensive study, just as Untermeyer is the most appropriate 
biographer and literary executor Heine could have chosen had he 
been given the opportunity. This happy concatenation of events 
has led to the production of Heine’s work now in two volumes that 
are of special and new interest in themselves apart from the ori- 
ginal author and American biographer-translator. Physician and 
layman will find here the frankest and clearest abstract of Heine’s 
illness, an illness which has been spoken of so mysteriously and, 
heretofore, evasively. 

The strange story of Heine does not need to be retold here. Nor 
need one add further remark about the obvious literary and cri- 
tical excellence of this double work. Some attention should be 
called, however, to the high faithfulness and sound effect of the 
prose and verse which, for the first time in English, re-echo the 
organic accents and original timbre of Heine, so long neglected 
and so patient a sufferer from previous inadequacies. 
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by Merrill Moore 


An AMERICANIZED ALCESTIS 


Tue Accestis Or Evripipes. An English version by Dudley Fitts and Robert 

Fitzgerald. New York. Harcourt, Brace and Co. Price $1.25. 

Two young poets, Dudly Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald, set out 
with the objective of making “the Alcestis clear and credible 
in English.” They did not aim at a translation in the usual sense 
of that disillusioning term, but at that which most translations 
have always conspiciously lacked, a clear, moving rendition of the 
Greek original which would recreate the spirit and let the letter 
take care of itself. Consequently, the “Elegant Vocabulary”, which 
has traditionally been considered to contain the essence of classic 
atmosphere, the meseems, the forsooths, and, most of all, the woes 
have been eliminated. The result is an American Alcestis fuil of a 
beautiful simplicity and an amazingly moving vitality. 

The play has been treated throughout with the view to its pres- 
ent-day effectiveness uppermost in mind. Credible stage direc- 
tions have been added to the text which add much to the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the reading and which should entice 
some producer into demonstrating to weary audiences that a play 
to have modern appeal need not necessarily consist of a series of 
soap-box orations on present-day economic ills, that the drama of 
human character is eternal. 

The authors have eliminated the ludicrous speeches assigned to 
Eumelus and toned down the doleful laments of Admetus. They 
have added considerable to the effectiveness of the stage picture 
of Alcestis and the dramatic kernel of the play by the introduc- 
tion of a mask worn by Alcestis, representing the face that her 
husband sees in contrast to her real self. 

This is an American Alcestis which is full of dignity, supreme 
simplicity and beauty. It is, above all, convincing. The authors 
have produced, not a translation, but a recreation. And the pub- 
lishers, incidentally, have done their part by providing a beautiful 
edition. 

















by Frances W. Knickerbocker 


THROUGH TarRA’s HALLS 


Tue Mrnstret Boy. By L. A. G. Strong. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1937. 

317 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Harp Tuat Once—. By Howard Mumford Jones. New York. Henry 

Holt and Company. 365 pp. $3.50. 

To most of us the name of Thomas Moore recalls only “The 
Last Rose of Summer” or the elaborately bound, silken fringed 
copy of Lalla Rookh that adorned the parlor table of our child- 
hood. Why then, we may wonder, should two biographers, whose 
books appeared in this country in the same month, attempt to 
rescue Moore from the neglect which has succeeded the immense 
popularity of his life-time? 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s The Minstrel Boy is evidently a labor of 
love; for Mr. Strong is himself of Irish parentage, and his grand- 
mother sang him Moore’s Jrish Melodies in his childhood. And 
since he is a distinguished novelist and poet, his portrait of Moore 
and his estimate of the poet are quickened by his own imaginative 
sympathy and poetic sensitiveness. Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones’s is a work of enlivened scholarship; he has diligently ex- 
plored libraries and archives for new manuscript material and con- 
temporary opinion, but he has shaped his voluminous matter into 
unified and readable form. Mr. Strong’s book is an intimate por- 
trait of Tom Moore the man and a poet’s critique of a fellow Irish 
poet; Mr. Jones’s is a study of Moore and his time, of the Regency 
man of letters, the poet who incarnated the early romantic move- 
ment. And with this difference of tone and treatment the two 
books supplement and confirm each other. Their disagreements, 
as on the value of the burned Byron Memoirs and of Moore’s 
Life of Byron, are relatively unimportant. But on the main issue, 
the place of Moore in Irish history and in the great tradition of 
English poetry, their verdict is significantly the same. To both 
Moore is the first poet of a national awakening; inheriting the age- 
old music of his country, he became for nearly a century the voice 
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of Ireland. Above all, Moore is the poet who brought back to 
English verse the verbal music lost since the seventeenth century; 
whose bold metrical experiments prepared the way for AE and 
for Yeats. 

The personality so gracefully drawn by Mr. Strong remains an 
engaging and a lovable one: the happy, precocious boy, “made 
for the sunny side of life”, the loyal friend, the faithful husband, 
adored of ladies but untouched by scandal (though Jeffrey in 1806 
indicted Moore for inflammatory images and immoral intent as 
sternly as Morley did Swinburne sixty years later), the man of 
honor, high principle, and religious feeling. Some of his virtues 
were rare in his own time, and for all his virtues we like him still. 
But perhaps we find him most interesting when he touches the 
mightier figure of Byron. For in his life as in his poetry there is 
no depth nor passion, no tragedy nor greatness. 

In the eighteen-fifties Moore was called the greatest of lyric 
poets; today he is no longer read. His poems sprang not from in- 
tense experience but from fancy and sentiment. Of Lalla Rookh, 
says Mr. Strong, “the less said the better”. Mr. Jones says more, 
not to revive it but to explain its vast vogue as the culmination of 
poetical Orientalism. But the Jrish Melodies are Moore’s title to 
immortality. For the Melodies, as Mr. Strong points out, were 
made for singing; and the best of them, such as his masterpiece, 
“At the mid hour of night”, are perfect of their kind, sheer songs 


that sang themselves into the heart of Ireland. 


Mr. Strong has bravely resisted the temptation to fictionize his 
subject; his treatment is on the whole as temperate as it is warmly 
sympathetic. Only in a passage or two is there over-writing, a 
trace of gilding the lily. Mr. Jones, on the other hand, has not al- 
ways escaped the danger of his method, that of overlighting his 
background. His first pages of eighteenth century setting, done 
in the too-imitable Guedalla flashback manner, are quite unrelated 
to his hero. For, as Mr. Strong remarks, “Creature of his age 
though Moore was, it is almost meaningless to set him against it. 
To its major concerns he was as irrelevant as a thrush.” Except 
on Catholic Emancipation, he had no real influence on the great 
issues of English and Irish politics. His Captain Rock did create 
a sensation and produce some improvement in Irish laws; but to 
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speak of his political pamphlets in the same breath with Swift’s 
or Voltaire’s is to lose perspective. 

Moore was, then, one of those lesser figures who have a ‘special 
interest for the student and the amateur of literature, because it 
is they who do the most to change popular taste. We think of 
the Lyrical Ballads with their Prefaces as the trumpet-calls of 
poetic revolution. But the poems of Moore carried the new fresh- 
ness and freedom to hundreds of readers who were untouched by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge or shocked by Shelley and Byron. Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Jones, for all their zest and skill, cannot induce 
us to reread Moore; but they can persuade us that he had some- 
thing to say to his own people and his own time, something that 
looked toward that Irish poetry that is among the greatest of our 
time. : 


by S. L. Ware 


THE OLpER MIDDLE WEsT 


Tue Orpen Mippre West, 1840-1880. By Henry Clyde Hubbart. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 305. 


While the West has received abundant attention from historians, 
their treatment has almost always been topographical, that is by 
States and counties. Professor Hubbart has attempted to inte- 
grate the lower and older Middle West, that region of river valleys 
extending along the Ohio and the lower reaches of its confluents, 
and stretching from the Mississippi through Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

Although it comprised portions of three commonwealths within 
its bounds, this section, largely peopled by Southerners, early de- 
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veloped a regional psychology of its own and political and social 
traits quite distinct from those parts of these states adjacent to 
the Great Lakes. Here, says our author, Jeffersonian democracy, 
individual liberty, private initiative, agrarianism and simplicity 
were not undermined by industrialism and by slavery respectively. 
The Middle West, says the writer is “the storm center of American 
politics.” ‘Western issues,” he adds, “pressing for a solution, have 
involved the whole nation, have made middle westerners national 
leaders, have brought forth abstract State rights or Union theories, 
have made compromise necessary or, as in 1754, 1812, 1846, and 
1861, have precipitated war”. : 

And yet more strikingly he writes: “The sturdy, struggling, 
western farmer of these states with his hand on the plow became 
the juryman before whom were tried the vast concerns of a great 
people—expansion, freedom or slavery, war or peace. . .” 

But in 1861 the Middle West was a house divided against itself 
on the issues of the economical and political rights of the negro, of 
secession and of peace or war. 

If the Great Lakes district produced the Republican party and 
supported Lincoln, the Lower Middle West repudiated both. In 
doing so the latter deserved well of our country. “It kept the 
Middle West from becoming solidly Republican; it helped the 
Democratic party after the Civ:l War to retain that national char- 
acter it has always shown; it kept live for useful national purposes 
the tendency of the Middle West and South to ally against the 
East, against tariffs, capitalism and corporations.” In the pages 
of this book Vallandigham and his followers appear in a new and 
a fairer light. 

Dr. Hubbart has treated his subject fully: education and litera- 
ture, as well as economics and politics receive their due. There is 
even a chapter entitled, “The Gilded Age in the West.” The book 
is noticeable for the author’s extensive use of contemporary western 
newspapers. The bibliography at the end of the volume is also 
rich in monographical and periodical material. 













PPR ous phenomenon: a piece of the univer- 
(s6,3 sal world-stuff which, as a result of long 
= % processes of change and strife, has be- 
MS E2236 come intensely conscious—conscious of 
itself, of its relations with the rest of world-stuff, capa- 
ble of consciously feeling, reasoning, desiring, and 
planning. ‘These capacities are the result of an aston- 
ishingly complicated piece of physical machinery— 
the cerebral hemispheres of his brain. ‘The limita- 
tions to our capacities come from the construction of 
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our brains and bodies which we receive through here- 
dity; with someone else’s body and brain, our develop- 
ment even in the same environment could have been 
different. And these differences in human capacity 
due to differences in inheritance may be enormous. 
The method of inheritance in men is identical in prin- 
ciple with the method of inheritance in poultry or flies 
or fish. And by means of further detailed knowledge 
we could control it, and therefore control human capa- 
city, which is only another way of saying that man 
has the power of controlling his own future; or, 1f you 
like to put it still more generally, that not only is he 
the highest product of evolution, but, through his 
power of conscious reason, he has become the trustee 
of the evolutionary process. His own future and that 
of the earth are in large measure in his hands. And 
ls for 


that future extends for thousands of millions of years. 


—JULIAN HUXLEY 
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Sewanee Review 


La Sewanee Review fondée en 1892 ne peut rester 
ignorée de ceux qui s’intéressent au mouvement des 
idées en Amérique. La lecture de ce périodique trimes- 
triel fera revenir plus d’un sur son opinion d’une Améri- 
que exclusivement commerciale et philistine. C'est un 
spectacle reconfortant de voir un groupe d’américains 
sincéres et cultivés lutter pour créer une tradition qui 
puise sa force dans l’épanuissement des plus hautes fac-* 
ultés de Vindividu.. Le combat est rude, .....mais il 
semble mené avec indépendance, enthousiasme et foi. 
La tache de la revue est constructive et destructive, et 
alors son attitude est large et impersonelle. ...... 

“Ce qui semble préoccuper surtout les collaborateurs 
de la Sewanee Review c'est la question du développe- 
ment intégral de toutes les richesses potentielles de l’indi- 
vidu. du nom de ce grand et noble principe is s’en 
prendront a tout ce qui est étroit, mesquin, limité et © , 
@ tout ce qui entrave le libre jeu de l’esprit.” 

—F. Devarre, 
Revue belge de philologie. 
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